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Wallace vs a N 


crucial events in the life of our country. 
It was a year in which the Republican 
Party, rising out of the disintegration of the 
Whig Party, was able to become the party 
of the enslaved. It was this Republican Party 
which, combining hitherto disparate elements, 
was able to withstand the threat of disunion 
and the dismemberment of our democracy 
Today, 89 years later, I see before us a dit- 
ferent kind of new party; this one, the party 
if illiberalism, the spokesman for the slave- 
holders of the 20th century. I am addressing 
myself to the candidacy of Henry A. Wallace, 
a candidacy which, however it may have at- 
tracted the sympathy and the passions of 
freedom-loving Americans, has its deepest roots 
in the sub-soil of Soviet totalitarianism 
« + * 


Not on Behalf of Any Candidate 


| WAS born in 1859, a year which presaged 


I WRITE this to the university and college 
youth of our nation not on behalf of any party 
or any candidate. For 
many, many years [| 
sought and actively 
worked for the cre- 
ation of a new and 
liberal party in our 
political structure. 
This is a task I have 
dedicated myself to 
for so long because I 
know the need’ for a 
party which could 
nurture the progres- 
sive, democratie rad- 
icalism indigenous to 
our country. 

Thus I voted for 
Eugene Debs in 1912 
and the elder LaFol- 
lette in 1924, and since 
DEWEY there are no absolutes 

in politics, I also voted 
for a Grover Cleveland in 1884 and a Wood- 
Pow Wilson in 1916. Yet I never wavered in 
My belief then, nor do I now, that the over- 
Mding need for our land is a truely liberal 
Party. 

But with my realization of the urgency for 
new liberal party, I have also realized that 
Our greatest weakness as liberals is in organi- 
tation and that without that organization there 
#8 danger that democratic ideals may go by 
@efault. Democracy is a fighting faith. When 
lis ideals are re-enforced by those of scientific 
Method and experimental intelligence, it is 
f@pable of evoking discipline, ardor and or- 
fnization. 

In the Wallace candidacy, however, I see no 

pe for progressives. The entire history of 
this putative “new party,” as well as a study 

ils present program and leadership, has 
fOnvinced me of this fact. I say this to those 
@ you who see a hope in the Wallace Party 
$ one who speaks in full sympathy with your 
Spirations, you, youthful dissidents, whose 

alism I cherish because it is the real treasure 
and Substance of our country, because you are 
i 'ng to brighten our fear-ridden world and 
2 implement our democratic heritage. 





By John Dewey 


f am not here concerned with the Com- 
munists and their less spunky comrades, the 
fellow-travelers. These have decided, know- 
ingly or not, against human freedom, against 
democracy, against civil rights for all. Their 
support for Wallace is consistent with what 
they seek—an expansion of Soviet influence 
and the destruction of the democratic forces ia 
Europe, the debilitation of the Marshall Plan. 

a x * 
Conservatives Like “Progressives” 


Tuere is another force which has proper 
reason to smile on Wallace and his party. It is 
the extreme conservatives to whom he offers 
the hope of a divided progressivism. He offers 
the conservatives assistance in their efforts to 
confuse public opinion about the moral status 
of progressivism. The extreme conservatives 
are making good use of the Wallace double- 
standard—one for Negroes in Alabama, another 
for Socialists in Czechoslovakia; one for our 
State Department and another for the Soviet 
Foreign Office. Wallace’s use of the language 
and the idealism that is democracy can only 
lead to debasement of that language and to 
cynicism about its ultimate meaning 

The one prerequisite for any man in public 
life today who decries his opponents as im- 
perialists, as war-mongers, as‘ anti-democratic, 
is that he stands undeviatingly for those posi- 
tive ideals in which presumably his opponents 
are defective. 

Yet nowhere have I read anything by Wallace 
which I could judge to be a decisive contribu- 
tion to ensuring the peace and prosperity pro- 
gram he speaks for. On the contrary, I do find 
a consistent emphasis on “understanding” the 
Soviet government, a recommendation that the 
world be divided into two spheres of influence— 
Soviet and American—and an insistence that 
whoever objects to this amoral fission is no 
friend of peace; an acceptance as truth of any 
Soviet statement and disparagement of any 
statement by our own government and a 
denigration of our motivations. 

* ” * 


Wallace’s Letter to Stalin 


Ti US, Wallace in his open letter to Stalin and 
in his subsequent statements pressed for bi- 
lateral conversations with the Soviet dictator- 
ship and the United States, a step which would 
exclude nations overrun by this totalitarianism 
and shunt aside the very United Nations which 
Wallace accuses our government of having 
treated so cavalierly. Certainly, I could think 
of many things for a public figure who seems to 
have the ear of the Soviet leader, to ask Stalin 
—where are civil liberties in Russia, how much 
slave labor is there, what happened to the 
Russian professors I met in the Soviet Union 
in 1926 and why did they disappear, when will 
Soviet imperialism and its brutalitarian dis- 
regard of rights of others cease? 

But this I know cannot be expected from 
Wallace or from his top-bracket supporters, 
who quite openly. declare their Communist 


‘ affiliation, and who by their own statements 


take pride in the fact that it was the Com- 
munist Party which aided in the establishment 
of the Wallace movement. 


ew Party 


A new party in the United States must meet 
three tests: 

It must offer a genuinely NEW position in 
the. extension and enrichment of democracy, 
acting as the mediator in social transitions, 
availing itself of what is good and useful in the 
past to strengthen the present and the future. 

It must offer responsible, competent, thor- 
oughly democratic leadership, a leadership 
which would believe it morally reprehensible 
to explain away the excesses of a police state. 

It must be rooted in the trade union move- 
ment which, for all its faltering, has carried 
forward our liberal heritage. 

The Wallace movement meets none of these 
tests. Wallace has surrounded himself with 
the very men who opposed his Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidacy in 1940, as they did the candidacy 
of President Roosevelt. It was then an oppo- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Far-Seeing 


AST week I wrote what was in- 
| tended to be a free-and-easy 
estimate of the present state of 
television. The reception of my modest 
essay has taught me something about 
the American people which I should 
have learned long ago. We dearly love 
our gadgets, and the newer they are 
the warmer our 
love. In the crudi. 
ties of the moment 
we see the perfec- 
tion of the far 
future 
I said merely 
that television 
programs are—as 
of now—haii good 


and half bad. 





Sporis events, I 
aknowledged with 
enthusiasm, are 


Bohn 


reproduced with thrilling faithfulness. 
But the entertainment prepared for us 
in the video studios is, I remarked, a 
bit on the awkward and juvenile side. 
My readers, as far as I have learned, 
hardly differ from my rough estimate, 
but with one voice they shout back at 
me: “Just wait. Give our new inven- 
tion a chance, You'll see 

I am waiting and seeing. Already I 
am forced to amend my hasty, double- 
barreled judgment. On Sunday even- 
ing our family sat circled about the 
television set as we used to sit around 
the piano when I was a boy—or as, in 
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WASHINGTON, D.C 


vival are capable of a dual consciousness in which the tactics against their 
opponents are guaged simultaneously against the judgment of history. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was one such man. Harry S. Truman is not. Yet it seems likely 
now that one of the domestic issues raised by Truman for purposes of cam- 
paign strategy will long survive the thunder and fury of price control, inflation, 
housing and the other irritating problems that-now beset us. That time bomb 
is the issue of monopoly. It is a high explosive set to go off in the face of any 


earlier times, families formed a circle 
round father as he read the holy 
scriptures. In this intimate domestic 
atmosphere we saw and heard within 
the space of 90 minutes three programs 
which struck me as first class. They 
were discussion programs, idea pro- 
grams, forum programs. 

The first of them, Author Meets the 
Critics, gave us Carl Van Doren and 
a discussion of his book, The Great 
Rehearsal. The notion of the book is, 
as everyone knows, that the building 
of our union may serve as a rehearsal 
for the development of world govern. 
ment. John McCaffrey, who is tops at 
this sort of thing, was in the chair. 
Mr. Van Doren’s fine vision was picked 
at by those two arch-realists, Hans von 
Kaltenborn and Quincy Howe. The 
whole idea of world federation got a 
spirited going over. 

In the next discussion drama, Meet 
the Press, Congressman Hartley de- 
fended his labor law against sharp at- 
tacks by Victor Riesel, A. H. Raskin 
and a couple of other newspapermen. 
The exchange was spirited and factual. 
The genuine heat developed by the 
performers quickly passed over to the 
listeners. The final item was called 
America Speaks and turned out to be 
an appearance of Dr. George Gallup 
and his attractive secretary. With the 
assistance of an interlocutor they gave 
a pointed account of an opinion poll, 
what it is and what it means—with 


special reference to the forecasts of the 
coming election. 

In putting on shows of this sort, pro- 
gram builders have at their disposal 
all the experience of 25 years of radio 
broadcasting. The performers were not 
specially made up or coached. They 
merely acted as they would act before 
an audience in a hall or about a micro- 
phone in a radio studio. So the whole 
thing was natural and spontaneous. It 
had about it none of the stilted hideous- 
ness characteristic of dramatic acts put 
on for entertainment 

* 


Waar struck me especially was the 
warmth of interest that was added by 
the visibility of the speakers. Seeing 
Carl Van Doren or Congressman Hart- 
ley or Dr. Gallup clothes their ideas 
with human appeal. The opposition of 
points of view gives the audience drama 
of ideas. To see and hear Hans von 
Kaltenborn and Quincy Howe opposing 
their sharp consciousness of Russian 
realities to Carl Van Doren’s beautiful 
optimism turns the great world drama 
of our day into concentrated human 
drama before the onlooker’s eyes. And 
when Vic Riesel needled the rather 
pugnacious Congressman Hartley the 
affair took on the qualities of an old- 
time bear-baiting. Seeing is believing. 
The eye and the ear together rouse the 
mind with a sense of reality. With the 
spread of television public education 
will enter a new phase. It has never 
had a comparable instrument. 

But so far as entertainment features 
are concerned, I am convinced that my 
original estimate was correct. Tele. 
vision has developed nothing worth- 
while of its own, and such items as we 
have had for years upon the stage, in 
the concert hall and over the radio net- 
works are reproduced with very un- 
even success. We saw, for example, 
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The Monopoly Time Bomb 


By George Long 


New Leader Washington Bureau 


Few men in the midst of a political struggle for sure 


man who occupies the Presidential chair after January 1, 1949. 


For most Americans the monopoly issue is a hardy perennial as rhetorically 
useful to the left as free enterprise is to the right. Yet at this economic junc- 
ture the heavy weight of monopoly organization may send the American econ- 
omy skidding down a greased slide. 

There are indications that some price recession and possible depression is 


in the offing. Some evidence: 


@ Farm staples are off almost a dollar on the exchanges from their highs 
of last year and will not recover. Farm prices are high because of heavy 
middle-man processing profits. Farm income-remains high because of govern- 
ment price support, because heavy crop yields find a market with foreign 
exports and because surplus corn is being fed to the hogs to take advantage 


of high meat prices. These conditions cannot last. 


@ Cutbacks in production are taking place in textiles, shoes and other 
consumer goods, ‘lextile mills are able to support prices because of high 


inventories, but these cannot be maintained long. 


@ Competition in coal mines are forcing the high-cost marginal mines 


almost to the wall. Many shutdowns may be expected next year. 


In all this there is one grotesque paradox. Peace means depression; war 
means a new temporary prosperity. Peace means the diminishing of govern- 
ment spending which today is shoring up the economy. War means an added 


shot in the arm. 


But going on the assumption of a continuing armed truce, where do we 
stand today? It is ai this point that the monopoly issue becomes fateful. Some 
price readjustments are inevitable in the economy. Those price adjustments 
however cannot be made smoothly when so great a proportion of the American 
economy is organized along monopolistic lines. 

» > 


Tix nature of any monopoly — by definition —is that it restricts production 
and at a higher price than would otherwise obtain under free competition. 
Within !aissez-faire theory competition would force firms into an equilibrium 


where they could meet prevailing demand at a price high enough to ensue 
normal profits. A monopoly, without effective competition, can charge at « 
point where the difference between its costs and price is greatest. That pric« 
higher than under competition, means fewer buyers and thus less output. The 
government’s charges against the Aluminum Company of America is a perfect 


illustration of this classical model. 


But modern monopoly not only is able to fix prices but also controls the 
source of supply. Here is the situation in milk. New York’s largest dai 
companies, Borden and Sheffield, together control 75 percent of the milk 
business. Between them they have carefully divided sales markets to assui* 
steady markets. Other companies may try to compete by reducing prices and 
hoping thus to increase their sales. But when they try to obtain more volume 
to overcome the price drop they find that Bordens and Sheffield by means 
of purchasing contracts with milk producers — at times paying premium pv ices 
—choke off any additional supplies to other dairies. With no hope of in 
creasing their bulk of milk, there is no mcentive for the small companies to 


cut their prices. 


The only way real competition could be introduced into the milk busine: 
would be to break up Bordens and Sheffield into smaller units. There is nv 
reason why it can’t be done. If government power is used, trust-bustiny i 


effective and can help the consumer. 


Tue milk situation is paralleled in meat where the government has charge: 
collusion among the Big Four who sell 80 percent of all Federally inspecied 
meat to stop effective competition among themselves. In the case against th: 
meat trust the Governinent is asking that the four be broken up into fourteen 


separate companies. 


Government lawyers are also now investigating the monopoly operations 0! 
the du Pont company and its octopus arrangements. 

It may be true that the motivation for the suits at present is politica! 
For the public that is beside the point. The issue is: are the charges true © 
not? The man in the White House will have to face up to that problem ear! 
next year. Decisions will have to be made to quash the suits or press then 
But the real time bomb is that these decisions will have to be made ai 
time when the monopoly issue will have a dollars-and-cents meaning ‘ 
every consumer. In the period of recession if the monopolies are able to 
maintain rigid prices, then the small businessman and the worker will ha\« 
to bear the costs of deflation in the form of lowered sales and unemployment 
At that time the ugly face of monopoly will become real as a political issue. 
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what is supposed to be one of the top. 
notch variety shows, Toast of the Tow, 
This and most other similar televisiog 
exhibits which I have seen are intrg, 
duced and hovered over by the mos} 
ungracious, ungraceful, unprepossegg. 
ing MC’s whom you can imagine. The 
evil spirit who officiates over this one 
happens to be Ed Sullivan, the news 
paper columnist. Any act put on the 
screen has to break through the il]-wil] 
built up in the audience by his face 
and manner. Why the program build. 
ers don’t hire some decent-looking, 
cheerful introducers and give them 
some half-way clever lines to speak J 
cannot make out. Among all the actor 
who are out of work there musi be 
some who could attend to a little chore 
of this sort in an ingratiating manner, 

Two musical numbers in this pro. 
gram, I confess, came across very well, 
They were the Inkspots and Benny 
Goodman with his little orchestra. In 
both cases, visibility added much te 
the charm. A couple of vaudeville 
numbers were not bad. The rea! troue 
ble was with the whole program, the 
way it was put together and managed, 
It didn’t jell. We had no sense of being 
at a show. 

We have, of course, viewed sundry 
of the mournful old movies which are 
displayed on the tiny screens. | know 
that the television promoters are ne. 
gotiating with the Hollywood managers 
and actors with a view to-getting new 
pictures fitted to the new medium. We 
shall soon have something different 
and, I hope, better. 

In the meantime, dear friends. you 
are right. Television is now about 
where the telephone was in 1890, the 
automobile in 1910, the moving picture 
in 1915 and the radio in 1920. It will 
grow up. In time it may give away 
yachts and airplanes and trips to the 
moon. 


° 
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y ASHINGTON, D.C.— Whether 
W or not President Truman is re- 
elected on Tuesday, his ad- 
ministration will go down in American 
history for three notable things: first, 
jit marked the beginning of organized 
Jabor’s march to political power; sec- 
ond, it marked the beginning of resist- 
ance to the totalitarian aggressions of 
the Soviet Union; third, it marked the 
beginning of a noble struggle for end- 


jng racial and religious discriminations 
in this free nation. These three things 
alone should be enough to make any 
man’s place in history secure. 

As election day approaches, the evt- 


gence accumulating on my desk makes 
me less and less sure that the final 


decision is as certain as most news- 
papers in the country have been saying 
for weeks and weeks. More and more 


it looks from here as though the de- 
cision will be closer than has been 
generally assumed. 

For instance, a somewhat amusing 
story of a wager between some plant 
executives and the union officials at the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass company at 
Charleston, W. Va., sheds some light 
on the matter this week. 

The CIO glass workers have beea 
doing what is growing common among 
union workers throughout the country 
».. perfecting a labor political machine. 
Confidently, they have been predicting 
that the workers in Charleston, which 
the politicians expect to go Republican, 
will vote Democratic. Some of the plant 
executives challenged their judgment, 
Asserting that they knew their workers 


The Labor March 


By Jonathan Stout 


better than the union officials. The 
jebate finally reached the stage of a 
and arrangements for a straw 
election, which was held on Tuesday 

Here were the results: 

Truman—702 votes; Dewey—192 

For U.S. Senator: Democrat Matthew 
M. Neely—677; Republican incumbent 
Chapman Revercomb—168. 

For Governor: Democrat Patterson— 
§96; Republican Dorman—193. 

The final answer will depend on 
what percentage of the voters go to 
the polls on election day. It is in this 
respect that organized labor for the 
first time in the history of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is really playing 
a significant role this election. 

In countless areas of the nation 
labor endorsement of candidates is no 
longer a mere matter of passing a 
resolution at a union meeting, or hav- 
ing labor union officials issue state- 
ments or make speeches in behalf of 
candidates. 

I have just returned from attending 
a meeting in Hagerstown, Md., at which 
all of the labor unions in that part of 
the country were represented. I watched 
them make the assignments for cover- 
ing the voting precincts in that county. 
[I saw the unions—in complete unity 
and harmony—set up their own labor 
draft to supply the manpower needed. 

They set up a quota system. Each 
local union was required to supply 
three percent of their total membership 
to make up the team needed. What 
actually happened was that each local 
union vied with the others in supplying 


wager... 





U.S. Trade With E.C.A. Countries 


BASED ON 
JUNE 1943 FIGURES 


Present US trade with ECA countries runs at a yearly deficit of | 
Only chances for improvement: increased 
intra-European trade, particularly with Eastern Europe. 


about 3 billion dollars. 


EXPORTS 








MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MONTHLY 
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a little better than three percent. 

As a result, there will be a minimum 
of three precinct workers in the rural 
precincts and as high as 12 to 15 in the 
more populous precincts, 


And the job they have set out to do 
is, for the first time in the history of 
their area, to really turn out the labor 
vote. And I can see no legitimate 


graphic syndicate, nyc 





US Dept. of Commerce, 





reason for doubting that they will do it 
This is what has been going on 
throughout the nation. In effect, it 
means the establishment of labor’s own 
political machinery in those areas. 


And, the reality of politics being 
what they are, this means the real be. 
ginning of labor’s march to political 
power 
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An Editorial 


~OR good reasons we no longer 
| speak of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. India, Pak. 
istan and Ceylon are as far as posst- 
ble from being British, yet they 


lorn 


an increasingly important pact 
of the ancient Commonwealth com- 
bination. One of the conclusions 
deducible from the Conference of 
* Prime Ministers which ended oa 
October 22 is that the world struc- 
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THE WORDS OF THE MASTER 


make that statement? 





TOBER 30, 1948 


The aftermath of a recent speech by Ernest Bevin ait the UN was the 
occasion for a sharp denunciation from Moscow. This by itself would be quite 
un-newsworthy were it not for the fact that Moscow contended that in quoting 
Lenin, Bevin had fabricated the quote. 
agreed with the quote. In this battle of quotes, we ourselves quote Radio 
Moscow: It accused Bevin of “attributing to Lenin an idea that Lenin never 
had uttered.” Bevin earlier had quoted Lenin as follows: “As if indeed there 
had ever been a sizable revolution in history that was not connected with 
wars. Of course not.” He then continued: “In the end (the conflict between 
the Communist and non-Communist world), either one, or the other must win, 
And until that end arrives, a series of most horrifying encounters between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” Did or did not Lenin 


The New Leader, as always, is happy to enlighten Radio Moscow and its 
employers, the Politburo. Lenin’s statement is recorded in the Stenographic 
Report of the Eighth Congress of the RKP (b), Moscow, 1933, page 20. 

It might, perhaps, be worth adding that Stalin himself (the Bevinite .) 
quoted the remark of Lenin in his famous letter to Ivan Ivanov in February, 
1938. At that time, he stated openly as his contribution ito this line of reasoning 
that he felt “openly and honestly” that so long as the non-Soviet world sur- 
Vives, “the victory of socialism in our country is not yet complete.” 

} How about quoting us, Radio Moscow. 
4144100410404 4000LLELUUEDOUTSUELURUTOISECULERT SUSAN ODADAS AE EUAGLTETAVOUAAHAULLUN HUET SLAOSD LAER GA 


Commonwealth 


ture which formerly ruled the seven 
seas has gained flexibility without 
losing cohesion, 

Even the symbolic link hitherto 
furnished by the Crown appears to 
be no longer essential as a binding 
force. India has the intention of be. 
coming an independent republic, but 
without cutting loose from its tradi. 
tional political and economic con- 
nections. Eamon de Valera makes 
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Moreover, Lenin would never have 
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jire threats, byt the Government of 
Fire is careful not to give up the 
advantages of the Commonwealth 
trade preferences. 

The London conference did some- 
thing to fit the developing Common- 
wealth into the changing world of 
the United Nations, Western Union 
and the Pan-American Union. “All 
the Commonwealth Governments,” 
we are told in the statement adopted, 
“are resolved to work together and 
with other Governments to establish 
world peace on a democratic basis.” 
So the United Kingdom can combine 
with Western Europe, and Canada 
can join forces with the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. In this 
way increasing strength and vitality 
will be given to federations of long 
standing. Far from weakening the 
United Nations, such growth will 
add power to the groups which 
believe in developing it as an instru- 
ment for peace and justice. 

In a time when dictatorship and 
coercion are running rampant, when 
compromise and cooperation are 50 
rare, the reasoned progress made at 
the London conference is an all too 
unusual evidence of good will. The 
men who sat together there repre- 
one-fourth of the 


sented about 





world’s population and an equal 
fraction of its area. Their negotia- 
tions were not directed against any 
race, nation or group. Their counsels 
were directed toward improving the 
‘ondition of their own people and 
yf other nations. 

[In 1776 our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence cut us loose from this 
ampire - turned - commonwealth. In 
many ways we have developed along 
yur own lines. But since the time 
»f the First World War our basic 
unity with the social system from 
which we sprang has been clear for 
all to see. With nothing to hold us 
together but common faith in a way 
»f life. we have gone through two 
great wars and are now standing 
side by side in an ideological and 
political conflict which may turn 
yut to be more important than either 
of them 


We and these commonwealths 
which we no longer call British are 
alike in believing that freedom and 
justice can best be attained by 
reasonable and gradual adjustment. 
We are similar in acknowledging 
ouc imperfections and frankly striv- 
ing to diminish or abolish them. We 
join in looking forward to a time 
when there will be no empires, no 
colonies, no satellites—only friendly 
commonwealths. 


ERLJIN—Three vears ago the Allied occu- 
pation of Germany was directed against 


ihe Cre an armed iorces and tne reme- 
nants of the Nazi party. Today the occupation 
forces of the West are directs ely against 
ithe threat from the East. Were it not for this 
Soviet menace, the troops of the Western pow- 
ers could be safely withdrawn from Germany. 


This is the fundamental fact about the pres- 
ent German situation. But the logical conclu- 


sions have not been drawn by American, British 


and French policy-maker Reluctantly and 
sporadically, their German policies have been 
modified in response to nec- 
essit\ j reaction to dfra- 


matic events and hard facts 
But generally habits and tra- 


ditions have persisted for 





three years, blocking needed 


reforms In policy, new Giplo- 





tic paths 
Denazification” and even 
dismantling of industrial 
ts continue. despite the 
lact that these pili: { the 
Daitin polit e proved 
‘ reat f re rotsdé 
jdea ol er ¢ N nt ( l ecaings 
exten t < N é ore i 
| ( 1 reve ( Pr hen 
selve a { itted t¢ c ( } az 
force: oul ave dealt with the remnants ol 
Hiitlerism im a violent, perhaps a bloodv way. 
and probably a few innocents would have suf- 
fered along with a multitude of former Nazi 
Jeader: but after two or three months the 
operation would have been completed, and the 
responsibility for its good and bad aspects 
would rest with the political forces of post-war 
Germany. Instead the Jega] brains of Washing- 
ton and London invented a procedure hich by 
now has become a laughingstock all over Ger- 
manv. Full armies of former PG’s (members 
of the Nazi party) had to parade one after 
anothe before the « t f e-N; cation 
He yi 3ce t Ci be hed out 
ol brail I ( r balh- 
house ! Le h t ere ther 
evere ( ( ( i f cceEegee 
rite { } ( ( { { « { 
milce Ce { ( 
was eve ‘ azis 
w hose ‘ ( pelore he 
col ( ‘ { 
cull ( ( € cile Eevere 
_ —— —_——, 


r ieee 
AN EDITORIAL— 

The crux of the difficulties of the UN resis @3 
preseni in Germany. If any hope is to be maintained 
Sheat the UN is capable of preventing aggression 
wend reducing the threats ic peace, such confidence 
musi emerce from a successiu] action on the peri 
of this collective body of the nations of the world. 
The Wesi has retreated toc much already: i! can- 
not sbandon Germany to the Russian state. In view 
of this desparate need io solve the Russian-con- 
cecied German problem, ii is distressing fo view 
the leiesi manoeuvers of the Soviet Union as we go 
jo press. In order to sabotage # conciliatory measure 
that would have allowed the Security Council] ic 
half the illegal blockade of Berlin in return for 
“concessions” on the pari of the West the Soviei 
Union has filed its twenty-seventh veto. Whai ac 
jually cid the proposa) cal) fer? It asked for en 
immediate lifting of al) blockade procedures, # 
meeting of the four milifary covernors in Germany 
fc sclwe ihe currency confusion and a continuance 
of necctiations in the Council of Foreign Minisiers 
on Germany as a whole. The proposal did noi cen- 
sure Russia nor even mention the blockade es 
such. Rus ; 

} 


fore ihe f'olitburo was initerestec af all in peace 


was handled with kid gloves; if there- 


hexe wes se way to save face. Vishinsky’s vulcez 
lets the Wesi know exactly where 

{ there remained eny doubt in anyone's 
mind. The only answer ci the West to such dicia- 
jorie} jnfransigeance on the pari of the USSR can 
be en equally determined policy of not retreating 
irom Germany.-l4 Germany is losi, it is probeble 
thai much cf Europe is consequently donaied ic 
Russie. The situation in Itely and France in such ex 
eveni would be mosi menacing. The Wes! hes al- 
ready done all the retreating possible—ii cennci 


give another inch. 
xX — 
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The Crisis 
ane 


Germany 
Ey David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 

out against the small 
the really guilty ones, with the aid 
{ experienced lawyers, often managed to get 


away with a small fine or brief imprisonment. 
} IS NTLING of industrial enterprise 

as not ce either. The idea arose in 
ommunist brains in the Soviet Union; if I] am 
101 mistake t was Eugene Varga, the prom- 
inent advise {f the Politburo (he has since 
faliler © disgrace) who was the first to pro- 
# program of “reparations by transfer of 
dustriz s.* Though machinery is de- 
eciated by transfer, even ten percent of its 
€ mei a government desperately 

Ove e « omic backwardness and 

GO HCQUISE ra ucs of Western industry. 





GENERAL CLAY 
Torget 


was not jong before it became obvious what 


Oprs cans in reality. Rehabilitation 
Europe ose economy Western Germany 

( é role proved almost impossible 

€ integrated efforts of all the peoples 

e We iding Germany. Demands for 
CIEASEC uctivity were made by the 
United States and Britain, yet the dismantling 
of industrial units continued. The Marshall 


Plan succeeded the Morgenthau Plan; disman- 
iling was not abolished. The American people 
was spending tremendous sums for feeding the 
German people and for the reconstrucion of its 
economy. dismantling, causing additional un- 
employment. did not stop. Even today Britain 
and France.are reluctant to abandon this absurd 
policy, although munitions plants were de- 
aolished Jong ago. The Government of the 
nited States has not proved strong enough to 
bring about a radical change in this respect. 
hese developments aroused bitter feelings 
n the people of Germany and made the con- 
t g occupation more unpopular than ever. 


Under the present circumstances the emotional 


ce { Germans towards the Western 
vers Js € unimportant 
: . 

AMET AN. BRITISH AND FRENCH forces 
be ke Western Germany, perhaps for 
siderable e. The occupation, however 

‘ ol untry by a foreign adminis- 
ai ust be gradually reduced to a state 


ere garrisoning—Germans will have to 
ir own government, in accordance 
with their own laws. The American Military 
Government in Japan is nearer to this stage 
ihan the occupation in Germany. The German 
situation is more complicated because of certain 


+ Me Ris 


The Potsdam Policy 


Givergencies among the Western Allies and 
Genera! Lucius D. Clay’s task is more difficult 
than that of General MacArthur. In neither 
case can an outright peace treaty be signed at 
the present because of Moscow’s opposition. and 
the only thing to do now is to throw all 
responsibility on the peoples themselves. 
The first steps in this direction were made 
in London when the three Western powers 
decided to bring about new general elections 
in Germany and to create a responsible govern- 
ment. Because of opposition on the part of 
France as well as of certain groups and circles 
in the United States, this sound program has 
been diluted; progress is slow and the sphere 
of authority of the future government has not 
been defined clearly. Even this half-measure 
has met with a stream of shortsighted but loud 
criticism; some political writers and Com- 
nunist sympatizers strive to appease the Soviet 
Government and are prepared to sacrifice the 
regeneration of Europe to a breathing st ell in 
with Stalin. 
The only adequate reaction of the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin would have been ean im- 
unification of Western Germany int 
a federated state and a swift limitation of th 
controls of the military governments. Thi 
has not been done; it is not too late to do i 
now. Instead of futile negotiations and un- 
dignified proposals to Molotov in Moscow and 
Vyshinsky in Paris a counter-move, meaning by 
a potential appeal to the democrati 


cur relation 


72) 


cCciale oO 
e€ 
$ 
t 


ymplicatior 
part of 
propriate answer to the semi-military actions of 
Moscov 

In Berlin, this cooperation between the Amer- 
ican Military Government and the city governs 
ment is obvious. General Clay, who was made 
# target of undeserved attacks during the last 
few months, has been able to bring about 
smoother relations between the leaders of the 
conquered city and the Military Government. 
Because of the uncertain line of policy set in 
Washington or maybe inspired by his own plans 
wnd programs, he did it in a half-hearted way. 
Sociai Democratic leaders told me here that the 
whole population of the Western part of Berlin 
is gratetul for the airlift, “but why did not the 
Americans ask our advice as to what kind of 
what proportions should be shipped 


10 Eerlin? Dried Potatoes, for instance. are not 
<~ important as fats, and we would be abie to 
fy the demands of the population in @ far 


than militar y officers.” 


erican authorities are still reluctant an 
sustain the facade of a pure Militar 
overnment in a conquered country—just a 
the Soviet authorities in their zone trv to 
create the opposite impression of a purely 
alive government, working in a miraculous 
agreement with Moscow’s designs. 


<— 


] asked General Clay about his attitude to- 
ward the two big parties of Western Germany, 
the Social Democrats and the Christian Dem- 
ocrats(they embrace together about seventy-five 
percent of all voters). I repeated to him Dr. 
Schumacher’s remark that for more than & 
year neither he nor any other member of the 
Secia] Democrats Central Committee had seen 
General Clay. General Clay replied that in his 
opinion the Military Government, trying to 
remain neutral in the political struggles among 
German parties, has to deal only with German 
covernments existing in the individual German 
provinces (Lander), Members of Cenjral Com- 
nittees of political parties are elected by theif 

nembers—in the case of Dr. Schumacher. by 
£00000 votes—while the minister-presidents of 


Hesse or Bavaria have behind them 3.000.000 
voters each he fact that party leadership ex 
esses and molds public opinion directs. te 
ess and commands more than a few miiloa 
oters does not seem decisive to Genera! Clay. 


Here in Berlin, however, the American Govel 

or has cooperated with the Social Democratit 
Party which actually has assumed popula 
leadership in the dramatic fight betwee: East 
and West. The events of the last few monihs # 
Berlin may serve as an indication of the basis 
of a sound foreign policy. 


THE NEW Lé 


the German people, would be the ap-° 
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_ OCTOBER 30, 1948 


Detroit. 
OT so long ago a trap was set 
by which a couple of men who 
thought they were working in 

total darkness had their pictures taken 

by an infra-red camera, while they 
were doing some petty thievery. 

Now along comes C. E. Wilson, Pres 
dent of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, with a snapshot of himself, prac- 
tically nude and in an equally embar- 
rassing situation, posed, obligingly 
enough, in broad daylight so that 
infra-red nor _ stroboscopic 
cameras are necessary for a picture of 
him in a characteristic action. 





neither 


Mr. Wilson was suppressing the 
Michigan Workers Educational Service» 
a division of the University of Michi- 
gan which, through some 40 instruc- 
tors, last year offered training in work- 
ers education to some 65,000 Michigan 
workers. 

This year the program is out cold, 
and offering no classes, though at the 
moment it is not possible to say 
whether the program is dead or 
stunned. 

The program was suspended because, 
in one class conducted last spring, a 
leaflet was distributed as collateral 
reading (it was not read or discussed 
in class) in which there were some 
<s and cartoons which dealt im- 
pertinently with Mr. Wilson. 

The leaflet was brought to the at- 
tention of Mr. Wilson by a GM ob- 





rema 


gervel o had been attending 

class; the President of GM found the 
remarks and cartoons “personally in- 
sulting” and, as a consequence, after 
a few buttons were pushed, the Board 


of Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan met and suspended the entire 
ucational program. 


In the process, the chances of enact- 
ing the bill to provide a national work - 
ers extension program dropped down 


to something near zero despite the fact 
that the bill has been endorsed by the 
CIO, the AFL, the Brotherhoods, most 
unaffiliated unions and more than 109 
Senators and Representatives of both 
parties 

The class in question opened last 
April in the University of Michigan’s 
Rackham Building in Detroit, which 
was built with money left by a lawyec 
who became rich through his associa - 
tion with Henry Ford. 

The instructor was Sam Jacobs, an. 
education specialist in the UAW-CIO 
Education Department, a former pub- 
lic scheol teacher in Detroit, a’ former 
official of the OPA, and a one-time 
labor education specialist for the US 
Department of Labor. 

In the class were 20 students, one of 
them Adam Stricker, whom C, E. Wil- 
son has called a personal clerk of his; 
there were similar observers from the 
Bell Telephone Company, and a few 
union people. The class resembled some 
of the early organizing committees in 
the GM plants in that there were more 
corporation spies and plants and 
Stooges present than there were union 
Bludents. 

ee 


subject matter of the class was 
the National Economic Budget as it is 
published by the President’s Economir 





Mr. Stricker, a graduate of the Mas- 
8a setts Institute of Technology, who 
Once ran a dressmaking contest among 
GM employees for the corporation, 
attended the first two classes, and ex-" 

apt x” a discussion of how Ford’s 
profits are reported, was amiable and 


apparently in agreement with mu 
that was said. 

out six weeks after he had attended 
the classes, however, he turned up in 
Washington with three other GM em- 
Ployees at a cocktail party for the press 
with a mimeographed statement that 
the Workers Education Service was 
Marxist and Communist. 

the next day, May 19, he appeared 
before a sympathetic Sub-Committee 
of the House of Representatives which 
Was hearing testimony on the Worke 
Extension Bill and let go with a 
Splatter of charges. , 

At first he tried to give the impres- 
Sion that he was simply an interested 




















Thought Control 





Education 
ith the 
Emblem... 


By Louis Carliner 


eaunsonnesneny es 


Educational Director, United Auto 





citizen being critical of an education 
»rogram, but finally he conceded that 
1e was sent to Washington by GM. 
As the result of the blast before the 
House Sub-Committee, there was nat- 
urally, given the sympathies of the 
Detroit papers, a spectacular display 
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Kix SIGLER, the Republican Gov- 


Michigan, who is usually seen 
im the papers in Michigan strikin 


5 
> 


Farmers 





[n 1900 every third worker was a farmer. Today. with a labor force 
| of over 60 million, farms employ only about 19 million people. 
Every sixth worker today is a farmer. 
Source: US Bureau of the Census. 


back at his Republican Attorney Gen- 
2ral who persists in digging up infor- 
mation that shows the auto dealers 
have been allowed to chisel on theit 
tax payments in exchange for contribu. 
tions to the Governor’s campaign fund, 
jeclared he would investigate. Alexan- 
jer Ruthven, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, conducted his own 





investigation. 

The Bell Company observers who 
had attended the classes then came 
forward to test that so far as the 

yuld 5 t rse had been admir- 





was neither Marx- 
nor Communist. In fact they said 

»y were glad to see leaders of tl 
telephone workers union attending 
classes. 

Governor Sigler’s investigation exon- 
srated the class of any wrong-doing 
but dug up some fascinating but to- 
tally irrelevant information about how 
Paul Sifton and Hilda Smith, two of 
the persons who lobbied for the Work. 
ers Extension Bill in Washington, had, 
back in 1932 and 1933, actually written 
and produced radical plays! 

President Alexander Ruthven of the 
University of Michigan was not nearly 
so fortunate in his investfgation, all 
he discovered was: 


The U.S. Labor Force | 


Non Farm Labor Force 
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EACH SYMBOL = 4 MILLION EMPLOYEES 
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The facts appear to be that an at- 





tempt has been made to discredit a 
class of » Workers Education Service 
yn the basis 90 say and unverifi 
assert ; 

B ) boa ip lis- 
red } 3 als ie z 
as a . ; » se 
ind ¢ ) ; 5 t sho 
ent 

. 1S } 

re ) ; Sa ) 
> “1 } ) > - 


graphic syndicate, nya 





vice, but on September 24 the Board 
»f Regents of the University of Michi- 


' ‘ 
( i 





gan (who are elected and whose his- 
tory includes.one unsavory deal by 
which Harry Bennett, formerly of the 
Ford Mot ‘ompany, designated a 
regent net and suspended the 
progra 

TI speci 29hone calls, letters 
and 0nd wh led to the 
3US 310 OVLOU lave not be 
nade pub yn September 27, ¢ 
Reverend 2 Sperry, chairma 
of the D it Chapter o > Michiga 
Com . Rights, wrote 
S; 2 

We i i i you rpora- 
t J >t » set ttself u 
aS a gua i IU 1ought. Yet 
there is ich evidence that members 
i G al f Irs Corporatio i 
t z to do j at.” 

The letter then went on to quote 
Henry J. Taylor, who deltwers fast 


tempo 





iY paganda for GM over the 
radio three times a week, on civil lib- 
erties to indicgte that th 


2 corporation’s 
conduct, if the rumors were true, even 


violated the civil rights of the people 


definition of civil rights 


of Michigan by the corporation’s own 





C. E. Wilson, in a reply to this letter, 
took complete credit for the anestheti- 
zation of the Michigan Workers Educa. 
tion Service and said, after he de- 
scribed Mr. Stricker’s testimony in 
Washington: 

“To my mind, this record clearly 
Jemonstrates a series of abuses of these 
classes and their use for propaganda 
purposes, as opposed to true academic 
freedom, as well as personal insults of 
Me and my own position which are in- 
excusable on the part of any tax-sup- 
ported institution and ‘eacher.” 

Mr. Wilson accuses the teachers of 
les> majesty, and he indicates that his 
conception of what “true academic 
freedom” is must prevail at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan even when it is 
opposed by « contrary conception held. 
by the President of the University 
Alexander Ruthven. 

Just how Governor Kim Sigler in- 
tervened is not clear, but last winter, 
a study commission on unemployment 
compensation appointed by the Gover. 
nor brought in a recommended bill, 
However, when GM objected, the bill 
was torn up, and 83 amendments to 
the existing law, submitted by GM, 
were pushed through the legislature by 
Sigler himself. 

Obviousl ‘ommunications between 


Git and the Governor are direct and, 





[hese facts have more significance 
than the ordinary provincial ceport 
GM t irgest industrta rpora- 
tion in wld, b is big as it Is, 
it 1s ) ner of the DuPont 

sf 2 } 

[The power of tl Ssive mnopoly 

1S ) ye eI sed openly Lt now to 
rub out hole divisions of a state uni- 
versity or to entuorce the DuPont “true 
wcader freedom.” But tf 3 incident 
is a first manifestation of a new aggres. 
sion oO ) titutions, then the new 
model is something to be concerned 
about 

When [GFarbenindustrie [G Far- 


benized education in Germany the 
people got Aryan science; in Soviet 
Russia, scientists are engaged in the 
Stalinization of the biological sciences, 
Du Pont and GM now raise the 
spectre of an Education Division of GM 
which up until now has limited its 
divisions to Chevrolet, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac and like activities. The 
chances are that education bearing the 
GM emblem would not differ substan- 
tially from the IG Farben brand 





FREUD 

According to Prof. Lysenko, who 
is a vice chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet, the science of genetics is a 
“bourgeois fraud,” invented to per- 
petuate the capitalist system. 

News item. 

So Mendel, whom we used to laud, 
[3 guilty of a bourgeois fraud. 


{t seems he took this Western means 


To put some money in his genes, 


CROCODILE TEARS 


The Central Committee of the 


Communist Party ordered Kroco- 


dile, the Russian humor magazine, 


devote energies chiefly to 


to its 
‘battling with the vestiges of cap- 
italism in the consciousness of the 
people.’ 

Vews item. 
So now the Russian humorist 
[s added to the growing list 


Of those whose pen is used, of late, 


In service of the master state. 


And persons reading Krocodile 


Will henceforth have new need to 
smile 


And even better still, guffaw, 


Because it’s funny? No, the law! 











Richard Armour 





Frustration in 

















oR - 
Robert Weltsch will be remembered 
by Vew Leader readers for his receni 
articles on Malaya, “A Quiet Corner 
in the Storm” and “Britain and the 
UN.” which evoked considerable dis- 
cussion after their appearance in the 
issues of August 21 and September 
18. During the sessions of the UN in 
Paris, Robert Weltsch will act as an 
on-the-spot observer and send re- 
ports and analysis to The Neu 
Leader. Formerly editor of the Juedi- 
sche Rundschau in Germany, the au- 
thor has written for a wide variety 
of publications. In this country. he is 
perhaps best-known for his articles 
on Israel and the Middle East thai 
have appeared in Commentary. 





X - ae 
ARIS—The pathetic figure of 
Pp medieval gothic aint wit 
their expression of eternal suffer 
ing, in the busy arcades of the Palais 
Chaillot, sadly look down on_ the 
rushing crowd below which disturbs 
their peace. They seem to realize that 
A.D. 1948 man, with all |} technical 
experience, 1 not happier and not 
more successful in those things that 
really matter than he w: n their ows 
lifetime centuries ago. It was this 
knowledge of the insolubility of hu- 
man difficulties which made them 


conscious of guilt and let them hope 
orld. The 


performance of 1948 seems to confirn 


for salvation in a bette: 


their conviction that there is m« 
remedy for the basic evil except ir 
eschatological expectations In any 
case, the helplessness and ineptitude 


of humanity to tackle its own problems 


appears again mercilessly exposed. In 
an age which calls itself enlightened 
people still cannot find a way to avoid 
their own destruction. This pectacle 
may < all OUUSNE t! t T t | \ I 17% 
of the old Sages and Saint © ere 
involuntary witnesse¢ 

More than a mont! | r ‘ € 
ithe United Nations asset ‘ Paris, 
but their achievement is « rassing 
An enormous machine! een set 
in motion, but hardly a1 ‘ beer 
born. It is gratifying that the able 
economy of France is | ered p by 
the influx of milli ent | lele- 
gates, visitors and i! t There 
may also be some ihe in- 
provocative opportunit eading 
statesmen of different 1 ' to ex- 
hange views in p! te, ; possibly 
some of the relevant matte are dealt 
with in conversations ¢ 1 closed 
doors in hotel rooms or oth: e. But 
as to the public perf es of the 
United Nations, I have { t eet 
the man who hopes that ; good re 
sult will come out of the tractec 
discussions no matter h¢ yg thev 
continue. 

Recalling now the enthusiasn th 
which the idea of the United Nations 
was hailed at the time of the confer 
ences of Dumbarton Oaks and Sar 
Francisco three and a half years age 
we all here in Paris are bound to have 


a feeling of frustration. The continued 
existence of the huge UN orga 
js a sign that people are not ready t 
part with illusions. They cling to them 
as long as they may hope that at least 
some rudiment could be saved. True, 
there may be some secondary issues 
on which agreement in the UN is still 
possible, exactly as was the case with 
the defunct League of Nations where 
progress was made with regard to drug 
traffic or white slavery. But otherwise 
one feels in Paris that a hardly veiled 
deadlock prevails in all fields of activ- 
ity. It is no surprise; we know already 
that no cooperation can be achieved by 
a body posing as “united” where in 
fact two sections confront each other 


nization 


By Robert Weltsch 


Among 
The Top 
Men 
At Paris 





The Palais Chaillot 





Important figures at meetings of the United Nations General Assembly in Paris are the session’s president and chairman of its 


£ix main committee where the real work is done. 


In the center is Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs 


and Assembly President. Others are: (1) Paul Henri Spaak, Belgium, political and security committee; (2) Herman Santa Cruz, 
Chile, economic committee: (3) Charles Malik, Lebanon, social and humanitarian committee: (4) Nasrollah Entezam. Iran, 
jrusteeship committee: (5) Dana Wilgress, Canada, administrative and budgetary committee: and (6) Ricardo Alfaro, Panams, 


vith completely different views on all 
fundamental matters. 

It is now clear that the UN is not 
only a battlefield for the struggle for 
power, but a clash of diametrically 
opposed philosophies of life. In such 
a position any progress Is @ priori ex- 

luded with mathematical certainty, 
One can walk through the Palais 
Chaillot and enter all the conference 
ooms in the vain hope of discovering 
# committee where some “neutral” 
innocuous subject is treated in a spirit 
ef cooperation. Public attention is 

ostly focused on the First (Political) 
Committee where such subjects as dis- 
armament and atomic energy are dis- 
cussed. But there are controversies in 
the Third and Fourth, in the Fifth and 
Sixth Committee as well. Whether it is 
the question of Human Rights, or of 
trusteeships and colonies, or of the 
Jegal aspects of Genocide, or even an 
administrative issue like the appoint- 

rent of Dr. Papanek for a UN job— 
there is the same conflict between 

East” and “West” everywhere. 


*. * ” 


Even where the Soviet bloc osten- 
sibly defends unassailable 
principles (like some aspects of the 
olonial question), the obvious re- 
joinder is that other nations cannot 
discuss their own administration with 


human 


a partner who conceals everything 
that is going on in his realm, behind 
an iron curtain. No common platform 
for a Declaration of Human Rights 
can be found between the adherents 
of a liberal creed and the believers in 
a totalitarian doctrine where man is 
only a tool in the hand of an omni- 
potent police state. Any declaration 
acceptable to both parties would have 
to be worded in such a way as to be 
meaningless. In any case, under the 
present UN charter the Declaration 
would have only the character of a re- 
commendation and could never be en- 
forced because the sacred principle of 
national sovereignty excludes inter- 
ference in the “internal” affairs of any 
state. Therefore, the opinions on the 
usefulness of such a declaration are 


legal committee. 


divided. Some think that it would be 
of great moral value, as a proclaimed 
ideal set before all nations even if not 
actually observed, while others hold it 
would be better to say nothing instead 
of making -a mockery of the highest 
ideals by silently legalizing the gulf 
between words and deeds. 

The debate about disarmament and 
atomic energy was a curious ex- 
perience. Such debates are the per- 
version of the very principle of dis- 
cussion, because from the outset there 
is not the shadow of a doubt that 
neither side can convince the other. 
The trouble is that the whole subject 
is not suitable for argument. No one 
an seriously believe that the Soviet 
delegates would induce the United 
States to give up the atomic weapons 
which, according to Churchill's timely 
reminder, are the sole obstacle which 
stands between Europe's liberty and its 
subjugation by the Soviet army. Why 
#re the representatives of 58 nations 
vasting their time, listening to endless 
speeches which actually are mono- 
logues whose contents can more or Jess 
be guessed in advance? Is that the 
“new look” in politics? All adopt the 
style created by the Soviets since the 
German armistice; there is mutual 
recrimination mainly for public con- 
sumption, or rather for the Western 
public which can read the speeches of 
both sides while behind the iron cur- 
tain people are fed solely with the 
eratory of their own leaders. 

The natural consequences of this 
Jjamentable situation is a _ general 
decline of confidence in the UN. For- 
mally, every controversial question of 
world politics which could not be 
solved by the Great Powers is thrown 
upon one or another organ of the UN, 
zs though that could change the mind 
of intransigeant foes. It is simply a 
delaying action. The Security Council 
cannot solve the problem of Berlin, 
after all the protracted negotiations 
(described in the American and Brit- 
ish White Books) have failed. The 
Assembly cannot be expected to dis- 
cover a panacea for the Italian colo- 


nies, for Greece or Korea. It seems 
ready to abdicate on Palestine. by 
#pain and again shelving this problem 
which at first sight appeared of ut- 
ynost urgency. It is, therefore, only 
jogical, though disgraceful to the UN, 
that at the very time when the As- 
sembly was sitting more important 
negotiations about the defense of West 
ern Europe were concluded in Paris 
cuiside the Assembly.M. Spaak, per- 
haps the best orator in the UN, rightly 
said that Western Europe is in a state 
of permanent fear which Soviet policy 

not capable of dispelling. The mills 
tary Marshall Plan, based on renewal 
of Lend-Lease to Western Europe, 

ay contribute more to the preserva 
tion of peace than the millions of words 
spoken and recorded in the UN. This 
does not, however, raise the prestige 
of ihe UN. 

The collossal machinery in the Palais 
Chaillot is working smoothly. From 
the technical point of view everything 
is perfect. Immense amounts of papef 
#re distributed every day. But the 
spirit is not there, and the medieval 
faints are justified in their scepticism 
zs to whether this brave new world 
will bring the peace for which man 
kind has aspired since man began 
think 


DO COMMUNISTS ADVOCATE 
VIOLENCE? 

“The only way to end war is to 
everthrow the capitalist system. 
Our party (the CP) equips the 
workers with the understanding 
that the struggle against the im- 
perialist war must, in the event of 
war, be turned at the opportune 
moment into a civil war for the 
overthrow of the war-breeding c#P- 
italist order.... In case of war the 
only correct slogan is the Leninist 
principle of transforming the im- 
perialist war into civil war for the 
establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

—Alexander Bittleman. 
in The Communist, 
September, 1933. 
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Peace: Moscow Style 





The Red Army 
Prepares 
For War 





This is a report by a former highly 
placed Soviet officer, whose identity 
cannot be revealed, It originally ap- 
peared in the Neue Zuericher Zeitung. 
The author is exceptionally conver- 
sant with Soviet military prepara- 
tions and has now escaped from the 


Soviet service. 
Xu —— | 





N recent weeks the General Staf 

of the Soviet Army has stepped 

up preparations for war. In con- 
trast with repeated press dispatches 
goncerning the alleged concentration 
ef Soviet élite forces in Eastern Ger- 
many, the center of gravity lies in 
realitv to the west of Kiev. Work on 
the defense wall in that region is well 
advanced, running several layers in 
depth in addition to barbed-wire ob- 
stacies, from Vinnitza through Berdi- 
ehev and Zhitomir towards Rovno; the 
fortifications are to be extended to the 
north as far as the Baltic Sea, to the 
south in the direction of the Car- 
pathians. The sector between Vinnitza 
and Rovno is particularly well de- 
fended. It is here that a considerable 
number of infantry and armored di- 
visions are currently concentrated and 
are being reinforged almost daily. The 
insignia of armored personnel prevail. 
Supply dumps and quartermaster de- 
pots have been established in a number 
of smaller localities, including some to 
the west of the Soviet “Western Wall.” 
The most important of these is at 
Kamenetz-Podolsk, which, in Soviet 
military thinking. holds the pivot of 
a giant turntable which can be veered in 
the direction of either Poland, Czecho 
slovakia, or Rumania. The Lvov air- 
field is an important distribution cen 
ter for the air force. 


In the domain of armament, one 0% 
the most important innovations since 
the end of the war is the increasing 
shift of emphasis from the rifle to the 
machine-pistol, both in industrial out- 
put and in infantry training. Despite 
the fact that from 15 to 20 percent 
of the weapons are of unsatisfactory 
quality, the giant norms for machine- 
pistol production appear to cover the 
demands adequately. The machine- 
pistol is simple enough in construction 
te be hancled by any infantryman; at 
the same time, it functions well under 
extreme conditions of dirt and frost. 
Of course the Russian infantry com- 
pany nonetheless continues to have its 
tifle sharpshooters. 


The outstanding feature in heavy 
Weapons is the suspension of urgency 
briovities for artillery production and 
the recent promotion of mortars. Ar- 
tillery seems to be available in suffi- 
vient amounts; no worthwhile innova- 
tions have been made; furthermore, 
heavy artillery is far more expensive, 
tequires more transportation, and is 
More difficult to camouflage against 
emy planes, than mortars. Soviet 
Warplants have been concentrating 
on the output of mortars, anti-tank 
Weapons, anti-aircraft guns, and rocket- 
throwers, Mortars, to be used in mass 
Sweeping fire, are being produced in 
four calibres, 8.2, 12, 18, and 20 em. 

The tendency in motorized equip- 
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ment is to produce equipment simple 
enough for anyone to handle—“simple 
enough for grandmothers,” one gen- 
eral staff officer recently put it. The 
models produced in Russian automobile 
factories are generally easier to operate 
and better adapted to Russian terrain 
than lend-lease equipment was. Tractor 
industry supplies only full-track (cater- 
pillar) vehicles, and none mounted on 
wheels, so as to provide enough prime 
movers for heavy weapons, 


The development of armored weapons 
is rapidly pushed. At least 22 tank fac- 
tories are known to be working full- 
speed. The most interesting of these 
is located in Kirovo, where special 
armored plate is being produced. From 
the Novaya Mine, a few miles south of 
Leninsk, in the Kuznetsk Basin, a 
special type coal, available nowhere 
else in the USSR, is brought to Kirovo 
for special processing. 


All the data concerning Novaya and 
Kirovo is veiled in deep secrecy. The 
city of Leninsk, with a population of 
200,000 and formerly a center of de- 
portation, has changed in appearance 
in the last three years as a result of 
new construction. In Saratov, Tank 
Factory No. 21, on the Volga, works 
24 hours a day; an armored testing 
ground is located nearby. Soviet tank 
experts have abandoned the riveted 
models ever since, in the border clashes 
with Japan back in 1937-39, they were 
found to be particularly vulnerable. 
Soviet tank production during the war 
shifted from cast to forged types, and 
from riveting to welding, in contrast 
with German practice. At present 
Soviet industry excels in the technical 
process permitting the bending of thick 
armored plates at a great angle. 


Despite all the innovations, the Sov- 
iet military leadership does not like 
to experiment around with new models 
in the armored units. They much pre- 
fer to concentrate on the improvement 
of existing types. The “Joseph Stalin” 
tank, whose current third model weighs 
62 tons, including fuel, amunition, and 
crew, is nothing but an improvement 
of the old Model 85, The simplicity of 
the Russian combat car is fully in line 
with the mentality of its crew. Hence 
the effort to reduce the number of 
operations, gear shifts, and switches to 
a minimum. A general weakness, in 
armored cars and elsewhere, is due to 
the shortage of transportation; one 
frequently sees completed tanks lying 
around Soviet plants for weeks, rusting 
away until transportation can be found 
to ship them off. 


” ° “ 


Tue overall plan of the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff at the end of the war as- 
sumed a rapid abandonment of the 
European continent by the Western 
powers in case of war, except perhaps 
Spain, Southern Italy, and the British 
Isles. It further foresaw for the second 
phase of operations, an Allied aerial 
campaign of attrition directed against 
Russian industrial centers, and, finally, 
an Allied push across the Near East 
against southern Russia, with Africa as 
the central base of operations and sup- 
plies; this attack, Moscow assumed, 
would be designed to bring the Allies 








IN DEFENSE OF THE FATHERLAND 
The Population Passive 


within striking distance of the Soviet 
“armament rectangle’—Baku-Turinsk- 
Stalinsk-Stalinabad — and would be 
calculated to produce a “caving in” of 
the Soviet front in Europe. Hence 
Soviet strategic attention was focused 
on the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Near East until a few months ago. The 
strong commitment of the Western 
powers in Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
appeared to constitute confirmation of 
this hypothesis, and Soviet military 
preparations at the time of the North- 
ern Iran conflict in 1946 were far more 
extensive than has generally been 
assumed. 


In the past few months Moscow has 
become aware of the increasing suc- 
cess of the Western European general 
staffs (so Moscow believes) in swaying 
the United States to defend Western 
Europe from the very outset rather 
than surrender it first and seek to 
liberate it at a later date. The Soviets 
are fairly well informed of the ex- 
tensive aerial preparations of the 
United States in Libya and Southern 
Germany and fear that the Berlin crisis 
is providing the US Army with a wel- 
come excuse to strenghten its forces in 
Europe. Moscow has therefore resolved 
not to use the best men and materials 
in a possible military encounter to the 
west of the defense fortifications (the 
best units still being concentrated in 
the south, in the Military Districts of 
Odessa, Simferopol, and Baku), but to 
leave this phase of the conflict to the 
eombination of satellite armies in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet forces sta- 
tioned in Eastern Germany. Not only 
is this strategy in line with the tradi- 
tional Soviet axiom of utilizing poorer 
units first and keeping better forma- 
tions till later. Such a procedure would 
also give the Soviet General Staff an 
opportunity to study the effect of 
enemy weapons and tactics before 
throwing the bulk of their own forces 
into action. Soviet forces in Eastern 
Germany represent less than ten per- 
cent of their total troops, and their 
loss would be tolerable in the overall 
picture. 


The present strength of the Soviet 
armed forces approximates 4,000,000 
men, who are divided among six army 
groups. There’is of course no factual 
basis to the reports of continuing de- 
mobilization. While older age groups 
have been discharged, younger classes 
have been inducted. In many a village, 
there are but 30 men left as against 
500 to 600 women, 


In addition to the military effects of 
the Tito-Cominform rupture, the East- 
ern European satellite armies have 
been weakened by the forcible retire- 
ments in the Czech army command 
and by widespread desertion from. the 
Polish army. The Tito insubordination 


has resulted in tension along the Yugo- 
slav-Rumanian border, with daily 
Yugoslav reinforcements of tanks and 
guns going in the direction of Novysad 
in order to forestall any possible Soviet 
surprise advance in the Temesvar- 
Subotica sector. It is further known 
that Yugoslav forces in the Skolpje 
area, with an eye on Bulgaria, have also 
been reinforced since the Tito crisis. 

The six Yugoslavwarmies dispose of 
old Skoda 10.5 cm artillery guns, of 
some Soviet machine pistols and cap- 
tured German rifles, as well as of old 
Russian tanks, such as the T 34 and 
even the T 26. Their motorization, on 
the other hand, is relatively up to date, 
There are German 5-ton trucks, Skoda 
trucks, and the three-ton “Praha,” 
which is being produced in Belgrade. 

n ° e 


Tix officer corps stationed within the 
Soviet Union is overwhelmingly con- 
vinced of the inevitability of a military 
clash with the West. The younger offi- 
cers especially are optimistic with re- 
gard to its outcome. Officers in the 
occupation areas, on the other hand, 
are far more reserved and cautious in 
their forecasts. In particular, junior 
and field officers stationed in Berlin 
often carry out orders with a certain 
hesitation, which is clearly due to con- 
cern regarding the future. The loosen- 
ing of discipline in the Russian occupa- 
tion forces is causing the higher-ups 
a good deal of concern. Such scenes 
as occurred in Poland late in June 
worry the Soviet command: Soviet 
soldiers going home openly fraternized 
with German prisoners of war return- 
ing to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, even ex- 
changed gifts and food with the stupe- 
fied Germans. In connection with the 
frequent and widespread desertions in 
Germany, the Soviet army command 
has intensified the replacement of occu- 
pation troops. Married personnel es- 
pecially are being sent home, while 
single soldiers, after graduation from 
special schools, where they are taught 
the essentials of German and are tested 
for military bearing and “anti-capitalist 
reliability,” are sent to occupation duty, 


The Russian civilian population is 
relatively passive, considering the in- 
ternational situation. It must be ad- 
mitted that a slight improvement in 
real wages and the supply of consumer 
goods has taken place since the cur- 
rency reform. But the principle of 
greatly differentiated compensation for 
work continues to prevail. More exact- 
ly, it rests on the different levels of 
satisfying material needs. In the greater 
plants there are five different kitchens, 
serving different food, for various 
layers of employees, from temporary 
laborers to director. The motive force 
of Russian output continues to be the 
differentiated satiation of hunger. 





The U.S. and France 





Luis Araquistain is the former Am- 
bassador to France of the Spanish 
Republican Government. At present, 
he is one of the leaders of the Repub- 


Kean Government in exile in London. 
X — | 


ONDON.—In a press conference on 
L. October 10th Marshall said, ac- 
cording to the Londen Times, 

that the United States 
felt that the United Nations’ 
accrediting ambassadors to Spain was 
no longer justified. He emphasized, 
however, that the United States would 
take no initiative during the present 
UN Assembly meetings to have the 
resolution revoked. The United States 
respect and ob- 
but nevertheless 
it had proper appli- 





Government 
ban on 


Government would 


serve the resolution, 
it did not believe 
cation to the present situation 

The position is clear. Marshall prom- 
take no the 


resolution at the present UN Assembly. 


ised to initiative against 
jut he did not promise not to support 
it should other governments make such 
a motion that the 
Government of the United States would 
not take Assembly, 
Marshall’s 
Amer- 
Affairs 
promise on the eye of an election what 


nor did he promise 


action at a future 


as would be logical if 


opinion prevails Perhaps ne 


ican Secretary of Foreign can 


the next Government will do, even if 
both parties agree on United States 
international policy 

His grave statement, which seems tc 


had 
Schuman te 


confirm the recent rumors that he 


proposed to Bevin and 


revoke the ban on sending ambassa- 
dors to Spain. have caused bitter dis- 
appointment to all Spaniards opposed 
to Franco. Many of us feel deep 
admiration for Marshall. We believe 
that his policy, at the same time strong 
and cautious, is the only one able t« 


arrest by peaceful means the Russian 


advance over Europe; and if those 


means fail, it must be stopped by force 


of arms. In that policy the geograph- 
ical position of Spain is an important 


factor 
With double 


reason I understand that 


if in case of war there were only one 
alternative for Spain, either a Com- 
munist Government satellite of Mos- 


cow or a Franco Government, Marshall 


would prefer Franco. In his place, any 


man with historical responsibility 
for the freedom of the world would 
likely do the same. Not because I cone 


sider Franco less criminal than Stalin. 


lo me, as a Spaniard, he is 


Stalin's 


infinitely 


more so servants In 


Spain 
murdered 


but 


continues to do so 


thousands of our friends, 


Franco murdered millions and 
However, quanti- 
criminal that they 


less identify themselves 


tatively both are so 
mere or 

Franco will disappear one day and 
his régime of fractricidal force will fall 
like a ecards. Behind him 
there is not a State organized for its 
historical He is only sup- 


castle of 


succession, 


ported by the covetousness or the 
panic of the vested interests inside 
and by the instability of the world 
outside His police State is not an 
organism which can be reproduced 
indefinitely in time, but only a brutal 
meehanism which, as soon as it gets 
out of order or is left alone by the 
death or the flight of its driver. it has 
to be thrown to the junk pile as is 
usual with all the personal tvrannies 
when nature or the executioner puts 


an end to then 


Tue case of Stalin is very different. 


The Soviet régime survived the death 
of Lenin and will survive the death 
of Stalin, unless it is swept by the 


What Is to Be Our Role? 


By Luis Araquistain 


hurricane of war. Behind Stalin there 
is a party powerfully organized, an 
ambitious and efficient oligarchy 
which will defend its positions, and a 
State which after 30 years of experi- 
ence has developed formidable organs 
of preservation. And any Communist 
government in whatever®country, edu- 
cated and supported by Soviet Russia, 
has from its birth the technique and 
the tools acquired by the Soviet 
metropolis in three decades of efficient 
despotism. It not be impossible 
to overthrow it, but the process will be 
difficult, laborious and long. 


will 


With such a régime in Spain, those 
Spaniards who have passed the sum- 
mit of their lives would have to give 
up forever the hope of dwelling freely 
in their own country. But we have not 
given up our hope with Franco Spain. 
If he does not die, we shall eventually 
and his 
his days seem to 
e counted in 
and his State 
and we shall 


as quickly as 


settle accounts with him 


régime. Sometimes 
us endless, but 
the book of history. He 


later 


they a 


wil! fall sooner or 


see to it that it happens 
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appear as signatories of that pact, but 
it may be said that behind it are all 
the anti-totalitarians with some po- 
litical or social representation § in 
Spain, both the Socialist and Syndi- 
calist unions, the Catalan, the Basque 
and other Republican parties, and 
even the so-called legitimist Repub- 
licans, who are as good patriots as all 
the rest and will not fail to stand by 
the provisional government to elimi- 
nate Franco who is the common enemy. 
Only the Communists and Falangists 
are excluded from the pact. 


. * - 


Bur precisely at the very moment 
when agreement is reached, Marshall, 
as if nothing had happened, thinks that 
the ambassadors of the Western powers 
should return to Spain and, as a 
logical consequence though Marshall 
was careful not to mention it—Franco 
Spain should be admitted to the United 
Nations. The ineptitude of this para- 
doxical statement does not seem to be 
calculated to the political 
prestige of Marshall, because he was 


enhance 








BORDER 


A Castle of Cards 


think Franco 
than 


That is whv 1 
and Falangism are @ 
Stalin and Stalinism. 

But the dilemma 
many 
Americans 


possible. 
lesser evil 


Marshall 
wrongly-informed 
false. In fact, 
Franco will 
Communism 


in whieh 
and other 
assume is 
there is no such dilemmsz 
never be succeeded by 
in Spain. The 


that Communism 


idea 1 discussed above, 


may one day domi- 


nate in Spain and that in such a case 
Franco should be preferred, was only 


a mental game of hypothetic conces- 


sions to Marshall In Spain that 
dilemma will never oceur. All the 
imaginable alternatives are possible 


except Communism. 

Maybe Marshall thinks, by 
elimination, that an alternative of an 
anarchical type weuld be, from his 
military point of view, as bad as 
Communism, and in that case it is 
preferable to uphold ‘the present 
regime. Again making mental con- 
cessions, theught would have 
before the recent 
and Mon- 
because it 


alsc 


such a 
been conceivable 
pact signed by Socialists 
archists, but after it 
envisages the building up of a govern- 
ment to 
flexibly to maintain public order until 


not 


overthrow Franco and in- 


circumstances would allow free elec- 
tions to decide the future régime of 
Spain 


Only the Socialists recognized by the 
second International the most 
important group of Monarchists, with 
the Pretender Don Juan at its ‘head, 


and 


one ‘of the that 
anti-Franco pact which he now ignores. 
It was Marshall, with other UN leaders. 
who on March 4, 1946, asked the 
Spaniards to form a provisional gov- 


main promoters of 


ernment to replace Franco and to con- 
sult with the Spanish people about 
their future régime. It was tacitly sug- 
gested that the Monarchists should be 
included in the caretaker government. 
At that time Marshall did not think 
that Franco indispensable, nor 
that the only alternative was.Commu- 
nism or anarchy. 


was 


Indaleeio Prieto, one of the Socialist 
signateries of the pact, had been advo- 
cating frem 1942 the same program 
as that proposed by the UN in 1946, 
and when he heard their offer and 
their implicit promise of recognizing 
such a government, he threw himself 
into the task of forging the required 
instrument with superhuman energy 
and enthusiasm, overcoming deep pri- 
vate sorrows and leaving in the thorny 
way parts of his own life. And when 
he had finished the preliminary and 
most difficult work of unifying sx 
many dissimilar and even hostile wills, 
there comes now Marshall and with 
amazing frivolity says what amounts 
to this: “Let us take the Spanish prob- 
lem back to the point before March 4. 
1946.” Is that serious or intelligent? 

I suppose that Marshall's political 
testament is backed by President Tru- 
man, as otherwise he would not have 
dared to expound it, and in that case 


no Spanish democrat will shed = tear 
if the man who so betrays his selemn 
engagements in the UN is defeated at 
the next elections. 

What does Dewey think about the 
Spanish problem? Not being an Amer. 
ican citizen, it is not my business to 
ask him directly; but as a Spaniard 
and a European, it is my business toe 
know it, as the fate of my country 
and perhaps of this Continent may 
depend on his foreign policy. I there. 
fore would be glad if some journalist, 
party or periodical would ask Dewey: 
“What will be your policy in regard to 
Spain if you are elected?” 


*” ” > 


Ir Dewey’s policy is the same as that 
of Marshall and Truman, he would 
make a major blunder of fatal conse. 
quences for the United States and for 


millions of men all. over the world 
who see in your country the New 
Rome, the center and safeguard of 


Western civilization. The acquittal and 
rehabilitation of Franco be a 
malignant wedge driven in the world 
bloc which is being laboriously built 
up in face of the Communist bloc. To 
fraternize with Franco in peace would 
bitterly hurt all those Socialist or 
liberal governments which rule now in 
Europe, from the Scandinavian coun- 


would 


tries to Italy, and the parties and 
unions which support them. It would 
weaken them in the councils of the 
United Nations. It would nauseate 
millions of democrats who are anti- 
Communist today and would stop 
being so if the most powerful af 
democracies was practically restoring 


the infamous Committee of Non-Inter- 
vention during the Spanish war. which 
in fact meant intervention in fevor 
of Franco, then as now. Others. less 
impulsive, would that 
magoria of an_ international 
Force which wants to remain 
between Russia and the United States 
and which, by weakening the Western 
bloc, serves in practice as a Russian 
tool. 


join phantas 


Third 


neutral 


If war comes ,the company of Franco 
would be a very dangerous liability, 
as it would dishearten not only the 
Spanish democrats who are the majot- 
ity in Spain, but also the workers of 
free countries producing weapons and 
the soldiers risking their lives 
sidering that those weapons and lives 
were being used as well to protect, 
consolidate and glorify a dictator af 
brutal and bloodthirsty as the one i 
Moscow. That would play intc the 
hands of Russia. Nothing would better 
serve her propaganda. 


cone 


Perhaps Russia was a bed- 
fellow than Franco and yet served us 
well against Hitler; necessity knows 
no law; a state is almost always amoral. 
But there is a difference: Russia .wa 


worse 


necessary and Franco is net. In @ 
balance of gains and losses in aay 
business with Franco, the latter will 


be much greater than the first. In wat 
and peace, and we are still in peat, 
there are other elements, besides the 


military, to be taken into account 
There are moral and_psychologieal 
values, invisible and imponderable, 


which no intelligent statesman should 
ignore or despise. We may bow whel 
a goVernment for reasons of state sat 
rifices the interests of another countl¥ 
to those of their own, but when the 
sacrifice is to an interest which they 


believe to be their own but is not, 
in the case of Spain, then the Stalé 
“reason” becomes a State b!undel 


That is one of the frequent historical 


tragedies in which fall mosi State 
sooner or later. Spain is one of thé 
most delicate touchstones for fereif@ 


statesmen. Beware of Spain! 
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T is an accepted trade union princi- 
ple that the higher standard of the 
workers of one country can never 

be considered secure as long as those 
of other eountries—particularly neigh- 
boring countries—are inferior. And 
what a difference still exists between 
the conditions of North American labor 
and those of the workers of our sister 
republics below the Rio Grande! 


There are many ways in which the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers is endeavoring to help our 
brothers in Latin America to achieve 


‘higher standards. For instance, assist- 


ing and advising them in_ building 
strong, effective. trade 


unions. As was stated in the joint re- 


up-to-date 


port of the United States delegation to 
the Lima Conference, our fellow trade 
unionists there need strong unions in 
order to face, with the necessary skill, 
information and technical and legal as- 
sistance, the management of local and 
foreign-owned industrial corpore'‘ions, 
and thus bring them to agree on the 
necessity of establishing higher w:-ges, 
better working conditions and othei 
economic improvements that are long 


overdue 


Lest the impression be created that 
Jabor in Jatin America is backward in 
every respect compared with the con- 
ditions existing in the United States 
and Canada, I want to point out some 
examples of highly advanced labor and 
social legislation unknown to the wage 
earners of our country. In Peru and 
Colombia, payment for Sunday is man- 
datory if an employee has worked at 
least four days during the week. In 
Brazil, a worker is vested with a life- 
long right to his job after a given 
number of vears of employment. In 
Argentina, Brazil and several other 
countries, severance pay up to the 
amount of several months’ wages is 
Tequired by law. In Cuba, workers are 
entitled to one month's vacation with 
pay after each eleven months of eni- 
ployment. In Colombia, railroad and 
river transport workers are eligible for 
pensions of 75 percent of their wages 
In some countries certain categories of 
Wage earners and salaried employees 


have the right to retire at the age of 
55. 


However, while this seemingly en- 
lightened attitude toward workers un- 
doubtedly contributes to their sense of 
security, it has not resulted in an 
appreciable increase in their standard 
of living. In fact, being keyed to a 
Wage norm so low that it guarantees 
only the barest kind of existence, it 
has led to what we may call a stand- 
adization of misery. It is in sharp 
contrast to the program of trade unions 
in the United States and other coun- 
tties, where workers aimed first for a 
high level of wages—let’s call it a 
“saving wage”— and then sought so- 
tial security and welfare legislation to 
Supplement it. Unless the principle of 
the “saving wage” is established in 
Latin America, no large-scale program 
of industrialization can succeed. Under 
txisting conditions, only a smali per- 
fentage of the Latin American popula- 
tion has the means to buy home appli- 
Mees, electrical accessories and other 
Msumer goods. The principle of the 
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saving wage which the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers nas 
adopted as one of its major goals tor 
Latin America — points to the only 
road that can lead to a substantial in- 
crease in the purchasing power of tie 
great mass of consumers. And, inci- 
dentally, without a substantial increase 
in that purchasing power, how can the 
exporting countries hope to revive 
inter-American trade in manufactured 
goods, once the backlog of domestic 
orders is fulfilled. perhaps two or three 
years from now? 


But any program sincerely concerned 
witit the elevation of the living s.and- 
ards of the Latin Atervican messes 
must rest upon a policy of economic 
planning and cooperation on @ corl- 
nental basis. We must accept the orin- 
ciple of an overall inter-Americen 
economic and industrial relationship. 
Perhaps we will have to do for Latin 
America what we are now doing for 
Western Europe. The !nter-Amerfvaa 
Confederation of Workers has gone on 
record, in a resolution approved zt the 
Lima Conference and in a memoran- 
dum submitted to the Ninth Copfercnve 
of American States held last Apri) at 
Bogota, Colombia, as being in favor of 
a tripartite continental agency, com- 
prising governments, capital and labor. 
This agency weuld coordinate ail 
phases of the inter-American economy 
and suggest how each conutry could 
best contribute of its money, Jaoor, 
agr’-ultural, industrial or minerzi re- 
sources to a program advaneing tne 
industrialization of Latin America. We 
believe that this may well be. the 
answer to the question of how to in- 
crease production with prices which 
would not require protective vrifs 
and with labor costs which would 
permit the introduction of the saving 
wage, thus raising the purchasing 
power of the people — which is the 
essential prerequisite for any social 
and economic progress. And if we do 
not manage, in one way or another, 
to do that, we will have then no right 
to complain or to be surprised if Latin 
American workers and peasants, unable 
to stand any longer their present eco- 
nomic plight, are driven by despera- 
tion into the arms of totalitarian Fas- 
cist or Communist movements 


Miworut. however, of the axiomatk 
truth that economic and social progress 
can only be achieved in a climaté of 
political democracy, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers has 
repeatedly stated its determination tc 
contribute to the strengthening of the 
democratic way of life, which is in- 
creasingly threatened by the continua. 
tion of dictatorial regimes in a number 
of Central American and Caribbean 
countries, and by the resurgence of 
reactionary and totalitarian tendencies 
in some of our sister republics in South 
America. The anti-Communism of 
these dictatorial and totalitarian re- 
gimes of pro-Fascist connotation, is 
not motivated by love for liberty and 
political democracy of which Commu- 
nism is a mortal enemy. As a matter 
of fact, they are copying with con- 
siderable success some of the methods 
of political domination and suppression 
which Communism has introduced. 
Their anti-Communism is only moti- 
vated by the fear that they may 
eventually have to surrender some of 
their economic privileges. Under the 
influence of this fear they extend their 
opposition to any independent organ- 
ized labor movement, which they tend 
to lump together with Communism. 


The Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers has always been an ir- 
reconciliable foe of Communism. Our 
organization has been bitterly opposed 
by the Communists not only since the 
first day of its existence, but all along 
the years of organization which pre- 
ceded the Lima Conference. They have 
slandered our leaders, they have hon- 
ord us with vielent denunciations. But 
we are equally opposed to all reaction- 
ary forees and to totalitarians of every 
type. 


A sound and safe foreign policy in 
relation to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere — and as a matter of fact, 
to the countries of the whole world 
should not be concerned solely with 
effective cooperation, within the limits 
of existing regional pacts and treaties 
and the charter of the United Nations, 
with the recognized and legally con- 
stituted regimes which happen to be 
at present in power. Without risking 
the pitfalls of direct or indirect inter- 


vention in the internal affairs of othey 
countries, a sound foreign policy must, 
nevertheless, take into consideration 
the necessity of maintaining a friendly 
attitude towards the democratic and 
Jabor forces of every country, regard- 
Jess of their present relationship with 
their respective governments. In the 
final analysis, these forces, constitute 
the true and real friends of our democ- 
racy and their plight must not, there- 
fore, be brushed aside as if it were of 
no direct concern of ours. On the con. 
wary, no policy of friendship and 
military and economic cooperation on 
the part of the government of any 
country can have any real value and 
offer any lasting guarantee unless it 
is freely shared by the unfettered 
public opinion of the country involved. 
No act of foreign policy can ever be 
termed wise, if it should result in 
strengthening the hand of a dictator, 
lotalitarian regime against the legiti- 
mate, democratic aspirations of the 
people in general and the laboring 
masses in particular. 


We have heard, lately, from aifferent 
sources, undoubtedly sincere, that the 
main international task at present is 
the defeat of the aggressive designs 
of Communism and that we must, 
therefore, solicit and accept help from 
eny and every source, regardless of* 
the motives that may prompt the offer 
of such help to us. But I venture te 
say that as it was a serious mistake 
to believe that Fascism as a way of 
economic, social and political life, could 
be destroyed by the forces of Commu- 
nism, it is an equally serious mistake 
to think that Communism which has 
so completely supplanted the role of 
Fascism, could be destroyed bv the 
remnants of economic feudalism and 
political tyrrany. 


Only the democratic countries, the 
democratic peoples, the democratic 
regimes, can do the job. They can 
do it by getting stronger in the military 
field so as to be ready in cuse of 
aggression; by getting stronger in the 
economic field, so as to keep in high 
gear their productive potential; and 
finally by becoming unbeatable in the 
moral and political field, by being 
zble to show through bold, far-sighted, 
constructive and just measures, that 
democracy can offer a far better life 
than Nazism, Fascism or Communism; 
that the democratic way of life can 
xvive the common people a real oppor- 
tunity to enjoy freedom and plenty. 
In this way, the hearts and minds of 
the people, all over the world; those 
living in the free countries as well 
as those suffering under the yoke of 
dictatorships; those living in progress- 
ive’ industrial countries enjoying a 
better standard of living as well as 
those still suffering under backward 
economie systems that give them enly 
the bare necessities of a primitive 
existence; in other words, the collective 
conscience of the civilized world will 
be with us, will help us, in this 
supreme contest for the survival of 
Western Civilization. 


QUITE, QUITE RIGHT DEPT. == 


| HARPENDEN, Eng.. Oct. 10 (AP) 
The trouble with the world is thai 
Joseph Stalin never was a boy 
scout, Lord Hampden said in an 
address here today. “The gentle- 
men who live in the Kremlin have 
not been brought up as Boy Scouts,” 
he observed at a Scout conference. 
“If they had, we might have « 
chance of coming, to an agreemeni.” 
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BENYA KRIK, THE GANGSTER, 
ork: Schocken Book 122 pag 


rysiitt 
| I was the one 
Reb Arye Leib,’ I said, ‘let 
MIs ‘teoric beginnings and his terrible 


of nm magination. Here is one-eyed | 


can you compare it to the dazzling strer 


kovsh This man’s simple-minded fe 
had in it all that is needed fo 
And is it possibile tha 
couldn’t recognize the 
of the new star? How i 

that Benya Krik alone reached 
the top of the rope ladder, 


rocity 
domination, 

Haim Drong 
brilhance 
then 
while all 
the others were left hanging below o 

the limp rungs?” 

\fter reading this paragraph (alo 
third time, I realized wii 
something of a shock that what had 1 
trigued me was the supreme and certain 


fot the 


self-consciousness of the writer, the 
immediate quality of his authority. It 
accent of the man who is artist 


is the 

to the bone, the accent that is found, 
for example, in Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist. What I was reading was gen 
uinely creative writing and what dis 


turbed me most about this 
lethargy with which it ha 
It surely should have bee: 
an instantaneous act, without 
fumbling, an unconditioned re 
flex of the spirit. That it was not test 

fied to how deep my accommodatio: 
vas to the actual debasement and vu! 

garization of prose, its ruthless detach 
ment from inner responsiveness in bot! 
and reader alike. The critica! 
that greeted ‘the publication 
of this masterpiece indicates that the 
accommodation is, by now, more wide 


recognitio 
was the 
been born, 
wave! 


me or 


author 


silence 


spread, ingrained, and habitual tha: 
one would like to think. 
* * * 
THOSE WHO WOULD like a fai: 
complete estimate of Babel’s life an 
worl (in so far as our knowledge 


allows) will find it in Raymond Rosen 


thal’s article,“ The Fate of Isaak Babel,” 
in Commentary for February, 1947. 
Briefly, Isaak Babel was born of Jew- 


ish parents in Odessa’s Moldavanka 
ghetto in 1894, His childhood was spent 
in Nikolayev, but in 1905 a pogros 
forced the family to return to Odessz 
Babel's early writings caught Maxiin 
Gorki’s expert eye, and he gave the 
place in his magazine, During the revo- 
Babel fought with the Bolshe- 
and it was not until 1923 that hi 
work was again published. When hi 
only book, Red Cavalry, appeared in 
1925, it gained him immediate fame 
But by the mid-thirties he had lapsed 
silence, and the most credited 
rumor has it that he died of typhus 
during the war in a Russian concentra 
tion camp. Occasional reports come out 
to the effect that Babel is not deac 
bul lives in retired luxury. Except fo: 
Babel and his friends and relatives (a 
large exception), this cannot much 
matter; as a writer he is dead, and 
there is as little likelihood of his talent 
being tolerated in Stalin’s Russia as 
there is of Lenin rising from his tomb 
or this volume, Schocken has se- 
lected those stories which have some 
obvious relationship to Babel’s Jewish. 
ness. In principle, there is no objection 
to this, for it does not give a distorted 
image of Babel’s®sensibility. But in 


lution 


viks, 


into 


first story in this collection, “Ber 
to open the cor 
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one? 


By Isaak Babel. 


Krik 
ation 
about Be 


the Gangster,” begins: 


-nya Krik. Let us talk about 


end. Three black shadows block the paths 


1 Grach. The 


rusty steel of his deeds — 
And here is Kolka Pa- 


of the King? 





fact that this is Babel’s 
first appearance in book form in Amer- 
ica (Red Cavalry, itself really noth- 
ing more than a collection of vignettes 
a few of which are included here, was 
published in England), it would have 
been gracious indeed, and perhaps even 
far-sighted, if Schocken 
had favored us with a bulkier collection 
of all of Babel’s stories. As it is, this 
small volume is most attractively done 
and is comparatively inexpensive. 


view of the 


commercially 


* * 


{£ FIRST THREE stories relate the 
adventures of Benya Krik, the King 
of the Moldavanka ghetto. It was a 
very special ghetto for the Russia of 
ihat period, just as Odessa was a speciai 
city, a relatively new commercial 
center, amorphous and violent and the 
seat of Jewish cultural and national 
revival whose spokesmen were Men- 
Seforim, Bialik, Jabotin- 
others. In Moldavanka the 
Jews were heavily Russified: violence, 
whoring, and crime im 
upon the traditional Jewish 
communal conservatism. And Benya 
Krik was King. He became King, as 
the first story tells us, by the daring 
and compassion he displayed in holding 
up the wealthy Tartakovsky, also 
“Yid-and-a-half” (“no one 
could contain so much insolence 
and so much money”) or “Nine Hold- 
ups” (Benya Krik’s was the tenth). 

The dimensions of the Benya Krik 
stories grow and stretch to the pro 
portions of folklore, but the lines hold 
and never sag with exaggeration, nor 
does the structure lose its balance 
Babel’s style is a heady compound of 
pungent and mock-formal Yiddishisms, 
Russian impressionism, and the exotic 
realism of a Guy de Maupassant (his 
favorite author). What gives it a unity 
is Babel the scribe, a product of’ this 
roaring ghetta but detached from it 
‘with spectacles on his nose and 
autumn in his soul.” He is never con- 
descending to the characters or events 
he records, never patronizing, never 
exhibitionist, and when he deals with 
violence he is sometimes casual but not 
callous. Occasionally there will be 
echoes of Sholem Aleichem, but the 
wit is more ironic, the sensibility less 
vielding to sentiment and the voice 
turns out to have been Maupassant’s 
and eventually Babel’s. As when one 
of Benya Krik’s henchmen kills the 
innocent son of Aunt Pessya during a 
hold-up, and Benya comes to proffer 
his condolences: 


dele \ocher 


sky, and 


coarseness, 


pinged 


known as 
Jew 


A terrible mistake has been made, 
Aunt Pessya. But wasn't it a mistake 
on God’s part to settle the Jews in 
Russia, where they’ve had to suffer the 
tortures of hell? Would it be bad if the 
Jews lived in Switzerland, where they'd 
be surrounded by first-class lakes, 
mountain air and nothing but French- 
men?” 


This has the ring of pathos and as 
readers we inevitably subscribe to it, 
for what Benya says, we know to be 
true in a general way. But in the con- 
text of the story, the general pathos is 
wedded to a specific irony. What, after 
all, is Benya doing but “passing the 
buck?” It his fault, not God's, 
that the hold-up took place and Aunt 
Pessya’s son was killed. And when he 
compensates Aunt Pessya for her loss 
with a substantial life pension (“may 
you live to be a hundred and twenty 
years”), he sees to it that it is the 
rich Tartakovsky, the intended hold-up 
victim and therefore the really res- 
ponsible one, who pays it. Babel gives 
us neither plain folklore nor ersatz, 
but ghetto-hbumor tenderly manipulated 
into art. 


was 


The second group of stories deal with 
Babel’s boyhood and adolescence. They 
are (except for a brilliant account of 
a pogrom) dominated by the theme of 
escape from his home “reeking of 
onions and the Jewish fate.” His family 
looked back to a line of rebels, in their 
own way. His grandfather, a small- 
town rabbi, had been run out of town 
for blasphemy (elsewhere Babel gives 
forgery as the cause); his uncle Simon 
was mad and a drunkard, and uncle 
Lev died in a bawdyhouse in Los 
Ahgeles. A bookish boy, his imagina- 
tion an insatiable blaze, worried by a 
pressing sensuality, he burst from the 
ghetto as from a suffocating cocoon. 


There was music in his heart, not 
dogma; he broke away to make himself 
an artist, not to remake the world. He 


wanted to learn the names of flowers 
and insects, to breathe fresh air and 
feel virile, to become secular and 
glamorous. “In my childhood, nailed 
to the Talmud, I led the life of a sage; 
having grown up, I began to climb 
trees.” Perhaps he did climb trees— 
but he could not learn to swim: “the 
hydrophobia of the Spanish rabbis and 
Frankfurt money-changers who were 
nry ancestors, dragged me to the bot- 
tom.” Babel was a rebel who carried 
his roots about with him; they never 
died and their ache never ceased. 
- ~ © 

JUST HOW IMPORTANT these roots 
were to him can be seen from the four 
stories on the Revolution, the finest 
stories ever written on that experience, 
Babel was enough of a rebel and Rus- 
sian to join the revolution and confide 
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his fate to it, at the same time that 
enough of a Moldavanka Jew to 
distrust the goyim as people who 
would, however innocently, disfigure an 
ideal. His mother, after all, had “re. 
garded all Russians as madmen and did 
not understand how women could live 
with husbands.” How, then, 
could the Russians be expected to cher. 
ish so exalted a revolution? 

“The Rabbi” describes an evening at 
Rabbi Motele’s, last of the Chernobyl 
dynasty of Hasidim; the rabbi sits sure 
rounded by liars, madmen, and loafers, 
pitiful refuse of a blasted vitality, while 
the Rabbi’s son nervously lingers in 
the corner and longs to surrender Juda- 
ism for a Red army uniform. “The 
Rabbi’s Son” continues the tale, or 
rather finishes it, with Ilya, the Rabbi's 
son, “the last prince,” dying on the 
filthy floor of a troop train, his portraits 
of Lenin and Maimonides tumbled in 
the dust, along with the Communist 
Manifesto with the Hebrew verses 
scribbled in the margins. “Karl Yankel” 
is about the circumcision of a baby by 
its grandmother, against the wishes of 
the Soviet-minded father, and the court 
trial that results; it is high comedy and 
subterranean tragedy. Lastly, there is 
“Gedali”. This story is four and one- 
half pages long, yet impossible to sume 
marize; it is the masterwork in which, 
in life’s circle, the escaper finds him- 
self home, and the rebel finds himself 
armed by orthodoxy, even against his 
own sins and illusions. 

“The Revolution—let us say aye 
to it,’ says Old Gedali in his curiosity 
shop to Babel, the Red Army propa- 


he was 


Russian 


gdndist, “but are we to say nay to the 
Sabbath? .. . I cry yes to the Revolu- 
tion; I cry yes to her, but she hides 


trom Gedali and her only messengers 
are bullets. ... But surely the Revolu- 
tion is joy. And joy doesn’t like or 
phans in the house. Good deeds are 
done by good men. But good men do 
not kill. .., Who, then, will tell Gedali 
which is Revolution and which is Coun. 
terrevolution? I used to study the Tal- 
mud, I love Rashi’s commentaries and 
the books of Maimonides. And there 
are yet other men of understanding if 
Zhitomir. And here all of us, learned 
men, fall upon our faces and cry at the 
top of our voices: ‘Woe unto us, where 
is our sweet Revolution?’” 

(Irving Kristol is an editor of Com 
mentary.) 
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The Iwo Roosevelt Myths 


Reviewed by FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


THE ROOSEVELT MYTH. By John T. Flynn. New York: Devin-Adair 


Co. $3.50. 


tisan publicity. One is that he was of the order of Jefferson and Lincoln, a 


T isan ARE TWO MYTHS about Roosevelt, both the product of intense par- 


towering statesman. The other is that he was more inept than Grant or Hard- 
ing, and in spirit at least was akin to Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold. John T. 
Flynn, in his The Roosevelt Myth industriously embroiders the second myth — 
long familiar to newspaper readers —in demolishing the first with a mixture of 


fact, wild guesses, dark surmises, one- 
sided interpretation and a total dis- 
regard of all perspective. 


This book will convince nobody not 
already a confirmed Roosevelt-hater. 
For Flynn is never anything but the 
yindictive prosecutor, marshalling his 
material so as to obtain a hanging 
yerdict. As in the case of the vindictive 
prosecutor; much that he says is true, 
but it is invariably truth presented tc 
support a false synthesis. The result 
ig a Caricature, 


7 ” * 


TO SELECT one example from 
among many, Flynn blames Roosevelt 
for the bank crisis, which burst before 
he was inaugurated. Flynn argues 
Roosevelt should have joined with 
Hoover in measures to abate the crisis 
before he was clothed with constitu- 
tional authority, as Hoover wanted him 
to do. But Roosevelt, says Flynn with- 
out any evidence, wanted the crisis to 
get worse, so that he alone would get 
credit for abating it. The difficulty 
with this unsupported hypothesis is 
that nobody in January and February, 
1933, knew the situation would get 
steadily worse, and nobody knew that, 
if it did, it could be abated quickly 
and neatly. If the experts didn’t know, 
Mr. Roosevelt, who knew nothing about 
banking, couldn’t know and plan zc- 
cordingly, 


The truth is that neither Roosevelt 
nor Hoover knew, before the crisis 









Three 
| Who Made a 


croke, just how bad the banks were in 
iheir respective jurisdictions. And had 
either of them known, he would prob- 
zbly have taken care to say and do 
nothing, following the politician’s 
maxim of letting sleeping dogs lie. 
Roosevelt became aware of the banking 
situation, which had been in the mak- 
ing since at least 1911, when Hoover 
cid: when the banks began blowing 
up right and left. 


The first two Roosevelt terms were 
complete failures, according to Flynn. 
All that was left when the unworkable 
and the unconstitutional was swept 
#way was the “spending” program. 
This is untrue, because left in full 
force and operation, and still with us, 
were the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, savings deposit insurance, 
TVA and the general public power and 
reclamation program, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the social security 
program, the elimination of public 
utility holding companies, the separa- 
tion of securities affiliates from com- 
mercial banks (the two disparate 
functions had been put together on the 
basis of a friendly opinion by the 
Aitorney General in the Taft Adminis- 
tration), and a variety of other meas- 


wres. 


Also, it is a false implication to term 
ihe public relief program a “spending” 
program, suggesting to the careless and 
nd the politically hostile that it was a 
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“spendthrift” program. Some part of 
this money went into useful public 
structures of all kinds under the ter- 
rible-tempered Harold Ickes and his 
Public Works Administration. That 
more of it did not have this visibly 
useful outcome cannot be blamed on 
Roosevelt or his circle but must be 
blamed on the fanatical partisans of 
unregulated free enterprise, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, in Congress and 
out, who blocked as much as possible 
all efforts to make the expenditures 
in fully constructive ways. So the fact 
that there wasn’t more slum clearance 
and building with New Deal money is 
not to be blamed on Roosevelt but on 
his opponents, who prevented useful 
projects as much as they could, and 
held out for leaf-raking, road-repair- 
ing and boon-doggling. The wastage of 
national labor power in the 1930's, be- 
gun by free enterprise when it threw 
millions out of jobs and memorialized 
today in the acute housing shortage, is 
not, then, to be blamed on Roosevelt. 
The blame, ultimately, rests on the 
electorate, which at no time provided 
Roosevelt with unified liberal majority 
or full Congressional support. 


* os * 


BUT EVEN THOUGH the opposition 
blocked all efforts to make the “spend- 
ing” program fully constructive, it had 
a humanly constructive human effect. 
Mr. Flynn argues that, had the Ad- 
ministration not dismayed business 
enterprise by its deficit spending, there 
would have been business recovery 
without New Deal complications. And 
he is correct, in the same way as 
were those who argued that the 
lifting of price controls would stimu- 
late production and bring prices down. 
In neither instance, however, was it 
specified when. And timing in such 


Times. 


Herald Tribune. 


gar “First lucid, integrated history of the 
period.” —Book-of-the-Monih Club News, 


fap “Really gets us on ihe 
standing Russia.” —Crane Brinton, N. Y. 


mailers, fcor the human point of view, 
is eall-iraportant, Millions of jobless, 
many of them homeless, some of them 
foodiess, and most of them poorly 
nourished, simply could not wait for 
ihe classic recovery of business enter- 
pulse in the 1930’s, Too many of them 
would have been dead, desperately ill 
or mentally unhinged. A good many 
had already met these fates when 
Roosevelt was first inaugurated. 


If Flynn had argued that Roosevelt 
wilt noi, contrary to the New Deal 
myih-rnakers, rate as a great American 
political architect, that his was rather 
#n jnierim administration with press- 
ing short-term emergency objectives 
for ihe roost part, that it never 
prappsed wath basic causative factors, 
and that it made many big mistakes 
more because of the political immatu- 
rity of ihe American people than be- 
unique shortcomings of 
Roosevelt or his circle (a river cannot 
vise above its source), there would be 
room for agreement with him. But this 
is by nO means his argument. 

This is not to say that there were 
noi ristakes and failures in the Roose- 
veli Administration, many of them the 
mistakes and failures of the American 
people, who invariably expect their 
goverament to do well by them with- 
out any popular thought or participa- 
tion Aroong these mistakes and failures 
were ihe NIRA, which was Fascism 
wiihout stormtroopers and therefore 
unworkable; the Agricultural Adjust- 
rent Acroinistration, which sought to 
cure economic ills with less production; 
ihe aliempted encroachment upon one 
branch of the government by another 
in the matter of the Supreme Court, 
without submitting the issue to the 
pecple as a proposed constitutional 


ause of 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








gg “Authoritative.” —Hans Kohn, N.Y, 


way to undere 


ae “Stamp of great auihenticity and 
detachment ... one of the most remarkable 
histories I have ever had in my hands.” 
—Oswald Garrison Villard. 


gyag~ “A work of superb historical imagi- 
nation ... by far the best history of the 
Russian Revolutionary movement availe 
able in English.” —William Henry Cham- 


berlin. 


gap “Reads like 
—Virginia Kirkus. 


# Russian novel.” 


661 pages, 32 photographs. $5.00. 











A Devoted Journey 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


THE WHITE GODDESS. By Rober 


Press 


66 INCE the age of fifteen,” i 4 


412 pages 34 ) 


passion and I have never in 
relationship that seemed incon 
poets today, beneath obscurity and ab 
secret, Graves in his most r 


Through Welsh and ot! 


lost the 
to qu sting 
tree-alphabets and divine command 


ments that hide the holy name, he has 


hunted across Christian and Jewish 
story, back beyond Greek and Ro: i 
tales, through her many transiorma- 
tions aod manifestations—her conqu 
by male deities whom she reabsorbs 
as the Son for the three plored 
godde »f the moon whose magic al 
‘an give the poet fire, fire that ma« 
him iocandescent, then consur ; 
. , . 


myor ith a dists 4 } 

cimgedly ientific mind,” ] i 

’ idder on aa ! 

Lo i poet h ind 

yr t ) 1G ntu 

A mid t | } 

wn bere li ! I I 

imagination all co { ; 

b> m ’ 1y ) 7 

I'y i ) | lit 

mo | la ( 

hat » th I ret l 

ht re ’ il pri i ) 

wdley tract | ) } 

hey woh purpose. Thu 

p2, 13%, and 58 form the new qua 
When the beech prost 


‘hough spells and litani 


[he oak-tops entangle 


Chere is hope for trees 


[he pagan-rooted poet Gwion, Gra 


saying here [The an 


tells us, 1s 
poetic mysteries have been reduced to 
a tanele by the Church's prolonged 


hostility, but they have a_ hopeful 
future, now that literature is prosper- 


ing outside the monasteries.” 


ne might, of course, from the lines 


rejected or used, make many other 


meaningful combinations. Thus lines 
103, 205, 225, and 223 to play the game 


just once, give u 


Prosperous the beech tree 


yn the point of my knife; 


{ slept on a hundred islands 


s$cfore my learned years of life 
and Gwion is saying here [ am an 


accomplished poet, but wisdom requires 


no mily inspiration but id - 
te ' ' 
| 
| 
| 
MA IS STRONG, by Carrado Alt ) 
j yy Fra ; Fr je A 
Yo 1 1. K ) > ) 
‘Las boo has been given a g ’ 
leal o i e publicity, literary ex- 
pet ’ both ides yf if A 
ttin ilor with Carlo L i 
iS i roof of the new Italia : 
naissa of letter ind now K 
ha uu 11 ind An } 
mn the matter 1! 
Wha Vili aiscover ot 
no ico juential ] 


thrillers” that ever reached paper and 


the circulating libraries. Mr. Alvaro’s 


12 


rraves. New York: Creative Age 
Grave poetry has been my ruling 
undertaken any task or formed any 


vith poetic principles.” Feeling that 


ion, are hiding the fact that they have 
b ) »k 


1s turned from fiction and poetry 
through calendar-alphabets and 


Such divergent toyings would be less 
were Graves’ methods more 
yorous. Pursuing meaning along an 
ilphabet, and coming to the letter O, 
»pparently finds this unfruitful, where- 
ipon ‘A and O being so easily con- 
what simpler 
than to find significance switching to 
1 word that starts with A! The mean- 
ing of the number of the Beast of the 


mopting 
LINZ, 


fused in all languages” 


\pocalypse — 666 — Graves discovers 
through imilar tactics “The Apo- 
ilypse was written in Greek, but r 
inaleptic self stubbornly insisted 
ym thinking in Latin.” By not a fe 
yoctically sug ted alterations and 
bstitution of thi kind, Gravy ; 

| » tell u uch hitherto ' 
ff What song the sirens 
A ) ft the devil’s foot, and how the 
ywdian knot should have been untied 
rd fact yet basically ignin- 
0 is that all this Farradidd 
id smarole leaps logic to profou 
vd irching thoughts, and ‘basical 
) ! conclusions. Thus the knot Alex- 
vd ut should have been read 
1 message tied in raw-hide; and 
inder’s act set “a precedent 
sting military power above religi 


irning, just as the sword o 


Brennus the Gaul, thrown into 
sles that measured out the agreed 
ibute of Roman gold, provided a 


ywrecedent for rating military power 


above justice or honor.” Our world 
having lost the love of the primal white 
goddess, and having recoiled from the 
ascetic holiness of later gods, is now 
soverned by “The unholy triumvirate 
xf Pluto god of wealth, Apollo god of 
and Mercury god of thieves.” 


swrence 


* * + 


rHE GRAVEST thought to emerg 
from the maze of this volume’s massy 
rudition and intuitive leaps and lurch- 
ings — which make the reading an irri- 
tation, but with reward of pearl —is 
byproduct of an old Irish triad that 
society, as well as the poet, should 


e 


ponder: “It is death to mock a poet, 
to love a poet, to be a poet.” For —as 
society, which scorns or puts aside the 


poet, should observe — the poet’s true 
theme is not merely his beloved’s con- 
tinuance and glory, but all men’s. And 
for any world wherein men may relish 
living, only while there is poetry is 


there hope 


(Joseph T. Shipley is the author of 
Dictionary of Word Origins” and 


other works.) 


Phantoms of Ennui 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


wvel keeps on telling the reader Ww 


ited and terrified he should be feel- 


*t it never once, in all of the 
yages I managed to plow through, ac- 
tlalizes these emotions. His novel is 
full of wraiths, leering, sinister “shad- 
»ws.”” phantoms, all of whom nly 
jeepen our pulverizing sense of bore- 
lo A boring phantom is, one must 

in ymething novel in literature; is 
ase, it is Mr. Alvaro’s only clain 


to distinctive invention. 


1 
i 
Readers who 
are on the point of being seduced by 2 


yr’s correct political opinions (after 
‘ading his book, these opinions also 
seem to me rather evanescent and in- 
tangible) are duly warned off. 
(Raymond Rosenthal is a former 
editor of Commentary.) 


The Interrupted Threads 


Reviewed by R. RICHARD WOHL 


THE RESCUE OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING. By Stephen Duggan anj 
Betty Drury. New York: Macmillan. 213 pages. 


They have tried to tell two stories at once. The first of these is the 

careful, statistical, administrative history of the Emergency Committee in Aij 

of Displaced Foreign Scholars, which did such an efficient job of counseling anj 
re-locating the intellectual refugees of Fascist terror in this country. The second 
story deals with the poignant, and often terrible, history of these displaced inte}. 


Tite excellent littke book suffers from the overly generous intention of its ay. 
thor 


lectuals in their effort to find a place 
and function in the American scene. 

The history of the organization is of 
basic interest only to specialists, and 
fortunately comprises only a_ small 
fraction of the book. The story of the 
struggles of the uprooted scholars has 
a permanent interest for everyone. 

In all, the Committee dealt with 701 
scholars and scientists. They not only 
helped locate them in American col- 
leges and universities, but saw them 
through the complicated problem of 
and different 
yuntry All of them felt, and for a 
isolated in the U.S., strug- 
gling with the deep frustration of hav- 


idjustment to a new 
time were 


ing to acquire, at one and in maturity, 


the free use of an unfamiliar language. 


Many vere separated from their 
familie 

Many others had come to the U.S. 
lirect fro yncentration camps, 
marked by the spiritual and physical 
terror they had passed through. “Some 


liminution of personal attractiveness, 


the authors rema 


k with superb under- 
statement, “is bound to follow upon 
I Here, in addi- 
tion to all else, they faced difficulties 
» in resuming the threads 
‘rrupted lives and careers. 

For the most part they were success- 
ful. Of 


“atment.’ 


the 70L academicians known to 
the committee no less than 529 were 


MAJOR 1SPECTS OF INTERNA- 

TIONAL POLITICS. By Joseph Dun- 
ner, Robert Homer Norton, Wilson 
Leon Godshall, David M. Pletcher, 
Arnold J. Zurcher. Grinnel College 
Institute of Affairs. 
Grinnel College Press. 163 pp. 


International 


One »9f the five members of this 
symposium on international affairs 
depicts the United States as “the nation 
most interested in international rela- 
tions.” If this were true, it would 
certainly be a sign of as rapid a trans- 
formation of an isolationist nation as 
ever came to pass. While skeptics and 
editors of magazines on foreign affairs 
oncede the truth of that 


statement, it is welcome as a sign that 


may not 


2a2mong some college teachers this op- 


tical illusion is already possible. 


The Grinnel Institute of International 
Affairs offers five able and useful pre- 
sentations of major aspects of world 
iffairs on the turn of 1947-48. As is 
nig natural in a symposium, the au- 
thors view the subject matter from 
their individual angles and this is apt 
to make for discrepancies in judgment. 
Thus on page 50, Wilson Leon Godshall 
guardedly welcomes the Russo-Chinese 
settlement of 1945 reached on the basis 
ff the Yalta agreements, expecting that 

( to China may be proportion- 
ate to the gains for the stability of the 
Far East; whereas on page 107 Joseph 
Dunner, in his able report on internal 
and foreign Soviet developments, de- 
plores the unnecessary and illogical ap- 
peasement of Russia through Roose- 
velt’s sacrifice of Manchuria and other 
Chinese vital interests. But on the 
whole, the picture derived by a casual 
student from these five monographs 
on Latin America, China, Russia, 


the costs 





The World Scene | 


Reviewed by TONI STOLPER 


$3.00. 


placed in colleges and universities 
many more going to non-university 
bodies as researchers and technicians, 

The problem of their adjustment 
was not terminated when they had 
been “placed.” They still had to ab. 
sorb, often slowly, a still alien culture, 
Professors, trained in the continental 
tradition, were confused by their stu. 
dents’ expectations of informal rela 
tions. They were surprised, and often 
disappointed, by the different per. 
spective in which their status a 
intellectuals was regarded. In the US, 
some of them observed with shocked 
surprise that a professor (!) might 
actually be seen helping his wife with 
the dishes. 

The difficult transition was bridged, 
In the end, the unique success of the 
committee justified its philosophy and 
its procedures. The great bulk of these 
scholars had become part of the sum 
of American culture. By 1944, 15 of 
them were listed in Who’s Who in 
America, 38 more in American Men of 
Science. The enforced migration of 
scholars had great gain for 


been a 
America 
This fine, albeit uneven, little volume 





is a suitable capstone to the impressive 
work it describes. 

(R. Richard Wohl is the New Leader 
Economic Analyst.) 


Britain, and the current attempts at 
world organization, is fairly consistent 
and useful in that it arranges well the 
relevant data with as much historical 
background as can be provided ina 
short space. The selection of subjects, 
however, is striking; the problems of 
the Continent of Europe and of that 
great part of it under direct American 
occupation and responsibility are no 
even mentioned among the “major as- 
pects.” This necessarily makes the 
picture lop-sided and unreal like 
an uneasy wishdream,. After the un- 
pleasantness of war emotions —dis- 
gust, contempt, error, achievement of 
the unwanted, failure in the things 
desired, bad conscience and general 
puzzlement —how tempting it is 
shy away from our closest relations 
in Europe and to confine our growing 
interest in foreign affairs merely ” 
the five “major aspects” well outlined 
in this little book. Repressions, psy- 
chologists tell us, etnd to become dan¢ 
gerous and need to be raised above the 
threshold of consciousness: We shall 
still be forced to unravel the knotty 
middle of today’s world situation star 
ing from the places where it is thickest 
How soon the blind spots still preval- 
ent on campuses, in the press, in popu 
lar thinking, can be eliminated, wil 
be the measure of America’s success @ 
her rapid course of education in world 
affairs 


Coming Next Week—— 
In the 


Literary Section 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
By Pierre Garat 
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‘JUNE BRIDE" BRINGS BETTY DAVIS TO STRAND 





® 
| | VAUGHN MONROE 
Duke Ellington | HEADS STAGE SHOW 


| “June Bride,’ Warner Bros.’ 
|romantic comedy starring Bette 
Davis and Robert Montgomrey, 


will have its Broadway premiere 


at the N. Y. Strand Theatre on 
Friday, October 29. 

Presenting Miss Davis in a 
comedy role for the first time 


since 1942 when she starred in 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 
“June Bride” offers Fay Bainter, 
Betty Lynn, Tom Tully, Barbara 
Bates, Jerome Cowan and Mary 
Wickes in chief supporting roles. 

Robert MacDougall wrote the 
screenplay from a play by Eileen 





Tighe and Graeme _ Lorimer. 
| Bretaigne Windust directed and 
{Henry Blanke produced “June 


| Bride” for Warner Bros. 
The acconrpanying “in person” 


jshow headlines Vaughn Monroe 
jand his Orchestra, featuring 


Ziggy Talent, Jay Lawrence, Cece 


|Blake, Earle Hummel and The 
| Moonmaids. Johnny Mack, nov- 
}elty dancer, is the extra added 


attraction. 


RECORD TICKET SALES FOR 
|“NIGHT OF STARS” 
More than $31,009 


{tickets to the 15th annual 
lof Stars,” 


huge benefit 
| which will be held at 
| Square Garden on 
jing November 15th 
i been sold by the 


worth of 
“Night 
show, 
Madison 
Monday even- 
have already 
nen’s divi- 


wor! 








sion, according to Mrs. Ted Lewis, 
| chairman. Proceeds of “Night of 
|Stars” go to the United Jewish 
Appeal. 
Instrumental in raising the 
‘ record sum were the following 
e ladies; Honorary chairmen: Mrs. 
Appears i in his sixth annual concert at Suma Hall, Nov. 13th. Eddie Cantor, Mrs. Harry Don- 
ees - — |nenfeld, Mrs. Abraham Geller, 
RADIANT RAY BOLGER male and female costume, mak- | — ~~ ee — 
| ing mad merriment when he pre- | “oger Shean ncn 
“WHERE’S CHARLEY: Based | tonds to be his aunt. | Tucker and Mrs. Jerome I. Udell; 
on Brandon Thomas’ “Charley’s | = aed a¢ i¢ | CO-chairman: Mrs. Louis Gross- 
Aunt Book by George Ab- But the Brazilian dance that 1s man and Mrs. Hal Horne. 
hott. Lurics and music by Frank finale to Act I, and even more Sophie Tucker, usually an en- 
Dott. — Dances directed bi the final ball-room dance, were |tertainer at the “Night of Stars,” 
amen er ly "peeseuten i ais ae ae ee | was forced to beg off because of 
: o : takai |ra ; >y are C | 
by Cy Feuer in ’REkerd, Ai|mood and pace with the comic | Sctvites’ Inctesd ‘she donated 
the St. James Theatre. |_| flow of the story. So, it must be |-¢599.99, which will be used to 
Rav Bolger is the good news at added, are most of the songs; only |purchase tickets for patients of 


“Make a Miracle” swings along 





the St. James. In spite of his}. staan nm | Army and Navy hospitals. Man 
olla around, bear keeps his in the play’s swift ‘mood. The | other conations nome been sen 
deft gestures and mobile expres- idea of masking a man as young |c¢eived for this same purpose. 
sions from being overdone; and | ladies chaperon Ber funny | Those who would like to partici- 
in lightfooted comic artistry and 1892; but Where s ( harley to- | pate in this type of support 
sh effects he has few peers. day a much less funny — should direct their contributions 
material shines with | Charley's Aunt. J.T to Mrs. Ted Lewis. care of the 

s touch. In the cur-}| TS United Jewish Appeal of Greater 

adaptation of “Char- | FRENCH COMIC New York, 250 West 57th Street, 

t,” Ray has two pleasant A fresh and lively personality New York City. 


Doretta 














orking along. . long a favorite with discriminat- eps 
as the friend of Char-| ing watchers of the films, came | THEATRE GUILD OPENS ITS 

end, has charm, and 4) over superbly in the flesh last | 30th SEASON NOV. 3 
out when she sings.|Monday when Fernandel made The Theatre Guild will in- 
Lerie moves plxi like | his bow to the American public augurale iia thirtieth season amet 
th Charley. As Charley,|at Town Hall. With a warm iSicdnaddon ovenien. ‘Cine 
er dances and clowMs iN | friendliness that challenges—and | 3) wits eae Hevward’s “Sot 
| Survives—comparison with Che-|wy People Free” at the Hudson 
‘THEATER PARTIES | valier, Fernandel and his “horsy | Theatre. Curtain time for the 
smile chatted and chanted opening night will be at 8 p.m. 

All trade unions and fra- the evening, and fully sustained promptly. 
ternal organizations are re- Lael gerade nega he has|" prominently cast in the pro- 
quested when planning thea- || Rican ae 5 as duction is Canada Lee, star of 
ter parties to do so through lt — was a ny | Stage and - re en _and one = = 
Bernard Feinman, Manager ur —— men quaintly vk ing | most popu ar actors on arse = 
themselves “Trio des quatre,’ | way. Ever since his first stage 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- who act out the songs that they | appearance in “Meek Mose” in 
| ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. |\sing. They are an entertaining | 1928, Lee has ranked near the 
' Phone SPring 7-8260. New group and doubtless, like “Les|top on the list of performances. 
| Leader Theatrical Depart- || Compagnons de la chanson” will| He has played in more than 
_ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. soon find themselves favorites at|thirty productions including 
JTS. _ 


a nightclub. | “Othello,” * “The Te mpest, ¥ “Anna 
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'N AMERICA 
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AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring 

ZIGGY TALENT « JAY LAWRENCE 
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Singer 


At Brooklyn Wicenmaalll 





Richard Dyer-Bennet will appear 
in recital ai Town Halli, Sat. eve., 
Nov. 6th. 





Lucasta,” “On Whitman Avenue 





“Native Son,” “Across the Board 

on Tomorrow Morning and 

“South Pacific.” His films include Barbara Stanwyck and Boxi Lan- 

“Body and Soul” and “Life! caster in Paramouni’s “Sorry, 

Boat. Wrong Number.” 

ELLINGTON’S SIXTH pe 

CONCERT AT CARNEGIE chestra, and the Kanawaza Trio. 

acrobats. 

HALL, NOVEMBER 13 Ava Gardner, Robert Walker 
The sixth annua] Duke Elling- | and Dick Haymes in “One Touch 

ton concert at Carnegie Hall will | of Venus,” will the parinered 

be held on Saturday even ng, | screen offering. 

November 13. As usual. several — 

works by Ellingion will be pre- | « 

miered. This season, the two SUMMER AND SMOKE” 

featured suites are ‘Tattooed SET FOR SEASON 

Bride” and “Manhattan Mural.” | ON BROADWAY 

For the concerti or “solo responsi- | Tennessee Williams’ new play, 

bilities” portion of the program, |“Summer and Smoke,” which 

an is refurbishing S€V~ | opened earlier this month a1 the 

pan bly us| standard numbers, | Music Box Theatre in New York, 

or a aos Love Call,” | is a standing room only success 

hala ha Roof ei Produced and staged by Margo 

Scing In Jempo eat- | Jones, founder of Dallas’ Theatre 

ee Ricagg slaty rr mys a "48, ce new — play — 

Brown, Jimmy Hamilton. Wen- rll poten lhe 4 dle 

0 a and many onners Named Desire” on the current list 
ere will be just one perform- | of hits. It makes Williams the 


ance instead of the pair that were 


most p ifi ren > 
presented in 1946 and 1947. prolific of the current crog 


of playwrights. 





7 “Summer and Smoke is the 
JEAN SABLON HEADS cause of much controversy on 
CAPITOL’S IN PERSON Fe ee 
Snmarply aiviaec in lei, eslimae- 
SHOW / an” of its merits. Among. its 
_Jean Sablon, the international | staunchest and most articulate 
singing star made his first stage | defenders is Brooks Atkinson, 
appearance in America when he | dean of the Drama Critics’ Cirele 
opened at the Capitol Theatre. | who wrote in The New York 
Jean Sablon is a Frenchman Times, “It is a vibrant work of 
who has had an amazing success art. Williams is a writer of 
in night clubs and on the air. superb grace. They have per- 
He has lived both in this country | formed the mir: ele of tr: nsJating 
and in South America Ae ne a a drab corner of life into come- 
though he sings in French. Span- | thing that is tremulous with 
ish, Portuguese and English ‘the beauty.” 
program for his Capitol engage- | - - oes 
ment is sung entirely in English 
Other stars in the Capitol’s R d 
re rma include ante Dick ea 
and Gene Wesson, dancer Betty Th N L id 
Bruce, Ted Straeter and his Or- e cw ea er 








TOWN HALL - Next Saturday Eve, Nov. 6 at $:40 


S. HUROK presents 


micnaed DYER-BENNET 


NEW PROGRAM—Only Appearance this Seasan 
ZIEGFELD THEA, 6 Ave. & 54 St. - Seats now $1.20 to 2.40 (tax incl.) 

















: “EDWARD 6 ROBINSON * 





RUSSELL: JOHN LUND.. 


DARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE - Midnight Feoture Nightly 








JEANNE CRAIN * WILLIAM HOLDEN 
and EDMUND GWENN 


“APARTMENT FOR PEGGY" 


TECHNICOLOR - 20th CENTURY-FOX 





Directed and Written for the Screen by GEORGE SEATON 
‘roduced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 
ON STAGE! IN PERSON! ON ICE! 


KAY THOMPSON 
and The Williams Brothers | 
— Rolls | Starring 

BERI i Arnold Shoda 
EXTRA! “SYMPHONY OF A CITY” - A Movietone Specialty! 


All New ICE Show! 
“RHYTHM in PLAID” 


















WARNER BROS! STRAN BD) 


Late Stage Show 10:15 p. m. © B’way at 47th 





Sctoser 30, 1948 








DOORS OPEN 10 A. M. “ ROXY 7th AVE, & 50th STREET 








LEASE forgive me for inte 
Mr. Allan Dane u 
Mr. Dane with the point that [ haven’t read Professor Rothfels’ The German 


Opposition to Hitler—I mean f ha 
issues of your invaluable pap 


; a passage in Mr 


Moltcke which many will find 


disunity of the Gero 
(except on the common 


Mr. Dane exhibits | 
» internal disunity of the Ger 
why specific alt 

uggest that the Germ 


the French, with the 
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The German Realities 


From VICTOR 


argument between Mr. Henry Regnery 
At the outset I present 


sninag in the 


issue of October 2nd. 


‘n't read it either in Mr. Regnery’s sense or in 


Dane’s review. I unfortunately missed several 


But - $$$$$_________—— 
*thec scrats, Gaullists, and what not? Than 
nt— the French, who are at this very mo- 
rth ment on the verge of civil war? I have 
bright seen a good deal of Germany since the 
apitulation, and have had an immense 
orrespondence with Germans of many 
ran jifferent types: and it is my opinion 
side that there has been not more but less 
he jisunity in Germany than in France 
ropte and several other countries. There are 
© O socialists, anti-socialists, and liberals in 
re Germany, no doubt: but so there are, 
beni for the matter of that, in my own 
ountry—and why not? 
Except on the common denominator 
nf f nationalism.” ... Of course there is 
rsual nationalism in Germany (and by no 
yt means in Germany alone), and it has 
been growing steadily during the last 
ae two or three years: how, if you please, 
WAY, could it have failed to grow, given the 
Mi rape of the Eastern provinces and a 
ope hundred other things that throughout 
i9a5 history have invariably inflamed na- 
> tionalistic passions? But for my own 
fer. part I have been amazed at the num- 


GOLLANCZ 


ber of Germans, and particularly of 
young Germans, who, in spite of every. 
convinced me of their 
intense eagerness to get right away 
from national preoccupations, and to 
devote their lives to the creation of a 
united Europe and a united world. [f, 
that is to say, we will let them. 

“After than three years of 
contact with the outside world.” 
The characteristic of life in post-war 
Germany until quite recently has been 
not contact with the outside world but 
the precise opposite—a ghetto segrega- 
tion as of pariahs. I know what I am 


thing, have 


more 


talking about, for I have worked at 


little else since the summer of 1945 
The fact that mere negation of 
Nazism does not signify devotion to, or 
understanding of, the democratic way 
of life.” This is not so much laughable 
as nauseating. What sort of devo- 
tion to, or understanding of, the dem- 
ocratic way of life did Mr. Dane expect 
in the condition of Germany until a 
very few months ago: a condition for 
British, and you, the 
-~devoted democrats the 
whole lot of us—were so largely re- 
sponsible? Has Mr. Dane ever heard of 
the rations, the Belsen rations, of a 
thousand calories or less—not day after 
day, but week after week and month 
after month? Has he visited the under- 


which we, the 


Americans 


ground cellars and stinking bunkers in 
which humanity—German humanity of 
course, but humanity none the less— 
has been herded together without the 
smallest consideration even of the most 
primitive decencies? Does he know 
that millions upon millions of wretched 
expellees, turned out of their homes at 
a few minutes’ notice by Allied initia. 
tive, were sent to wander pitiably over 
Western Germany as good practical 
examples of democracy in action? Does 
he recall that awful affront to Chris. 
tianity and liberalism, non-fraterniza. 
tion? Has he studied “dismantling”? Is 
he aware that for months on end such 
no doubt minor amenities as sanitary 
towels did not exist, and that new-bory, 
babies were sent “home” from the hos. 
pitals wrapped in paper? Does he un- 
jerstand the root cause of the hideous 
black market, and does he appreciate 
the effect of it on the German youth? 
I most sincerely hope that Mr. Dane is 
ignorant of all this, and of very much 
for if he is not, his talk of “devo. 
tion to, and understanding of, the dem. 
»cratic way of life’ becomes a plain 
»bscenity. 


more: 


London, England. 


(Mr. Gollancz is the well-known 
British publisher, and the author of 
“Our Threatened Values.) 





(Continued from Page One) 


interests of the 
then leagued in a pact with Hil 
seeking the app 
Fundamentally, 


‘aft-Hartley Law or 


anesthetized to the 


ERP the Hope of Peace 
\ 


In the European Recovy 


however perverted 
s application has be 
only way of strengthen 
remaining European 
To withdraw our support 


would most certainl 


and the Scandinavian 
Soviet totalitarian 
you young people fo 
record of Henry Wallace 
in answer to the fact 
single outstanding libera! 
democratic-minded 


camp. Certainly, the trade union rm 
its 16,000,000 members has 
eason to be dissatisfied 


HepUDLCaANn 


sople Us 


having said this 
remarkable that 


= 


Wallace vs 


And it is not merely in the case of 
these trade unionists a rejection by a 


“wn handful of cfficers. The conventions of 
st Oo yur free trade unions have uniformly 
ad and by overwhelming majorities con- 


firmed this rejection, 


road 
: I am aware that what I have said 
. of may seem to be wholly negative, than 
Wal which nothing could be more repellent 
ie ail to generous, eager youth. A merely 
we “wait and see” policy is a harmful 
' : retreat from reality. But in this cam- 
a as paign for the soul of the European 
slish nan, support of Wallace is not the 
mily alternative, because Wallace can 
no more be the saviour of world 
‘eikod peace than he can be the guarantor 
<i f civil rights in Eastern Europe. He 


is merely the willing colporteur of a 
jictatorship which has overswept the 
zreat part of the European land-mass 
and which has its legions posted in 
Western Europe awaiting The Day 

[It is not mere negativism to say that 
tiie a political party which willingly ac- 
- cepts and welcomes support of Com- 


pla i 
cnilitn munist leaders has no more place in 
ss the liberal growth of our country than 
: Lon a political party which welcomes sup- 
siecoe port from Ku Klux Klansmen or from 
ianenin leaders of the Nazi Bund. To be 
es negative is also to be positive because 
the if you are for, you are also against. 
ies . e - ’ 
Lack of Immediate Answers 
be For lack of a liberal mass party, the 
you to ountry suffers a lack of immediate 
Ok a answers to our most immediate prob- 


wor lems. There is now no national mass 
teade party which I can you urge to support. 
illace But there are promising groups giv- 
ve. ing serious attention to building the 
kind of movement of which I have 
spoken, There are groups which be- 
lieve as I do that there can be no 
sorel compromise, no matter how temporary, 


with totalitarianism. Compromise with 

ceshs totalitarianism means stamping an 

; imprimatur on the drive for a pax 

Pacts Sovietica. Compromise means denounc- 

> ing universal military training in Am- 

erica, but acceptance of a huge stand- 

Te ing army in the Soviet Union, Com- 

Jers of promise means speaking fearlessly 


against the poll-tax in the South but 
ignoring political persecution in East- 


New Pa 


ern Europe and enslavement in Siberia 

This makes it all the more reason 
for not committing yourselves to a 
group which is taking advantage of a 
political vacuum to impose upon this 
country, under the name and outward 
cloak of liberalism, political action dic- 
tated by the most reactionary imperial- 
istic nation in the world today. Think 
twice and, as students, inquire and 
reflect and in a way that indicates 
that you have the spirit of inquiry 
that marks a student. 

Such a course does not mean passiv- 
ity and postponement of decision. 
national organizations ia 
the country and in the universities and 
political education. Join 
If there are none, 
their national 
quarters and start a branch. 


There are 


colleges for 
one of them ‘Ooms 


municate with head- 


Before you make your irrevocabie 
choice, examine the record and weigh 
the facts. Many of you will vote foc 
the first time in November. It is a vote 
which will help shape our destinies 
because we are in the midst of one of 
the most burdensome 
history of humankind. 

Ask which candidate and which 
party will invigorate our democratic 
faith and which will sap that vigor? 


crises in the 


Ask if the cause of world peace will 
be served by men who are legionnaires 
in the cause of dictatorship? Ask if the 
man who scoffed at the death of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and Jan Masa- 
ryk is the man to resist totalitarianism? 


There is much you must ask as f 
have asked. The answers you will find, 
if I know the university youth of 
America, will enable you to find polit- 
ical expression of which you will be 
proud and which will be an inspira 
tion to democratically loyal friends 
and peoples in all the world 


(This article is reprinted with p2*- 
mission from The Liberal.) 
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F.D.R.‘S VOICE 


—,Now you can hear the imperishable 
words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
they were recorded when he spoke them. 
historical archives, schools, colleges, 


classes in Current History, Govern- 
ment, Public Speaking and English. 


Twenty-three of Roosevelt’s most 
important radio addresses have beea 
expertly excerpted on 12 records con- 
tained in two de luxe souvenir albums. 
The speeches include all the historic 
statements of the late President, from 
the first Inaugural, March 1933, to 


tion for inspiration and entertainment 
for Veteran, Labor, Social and Po- 
litical organizations. 


Ideal spoken documentary collec- 





the Jefferson Day address, April 1945. 

No collection is so complete and 
competently recorded. It is a valu- 
ablepossession for collectors, libraries, 


12 unbreakable, 


fexible Vinylite 12 a 45° 
inch records in 2 
handsome albums. THE SET 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Newark, N. J.: Forum con- 
ducted by the Rand School of North- 
ern New Jersey, Friday, October 29, 
Speaker: John Parker, MP. Topic: 
“British Labor in Power.” November 5: 
“Let’s Look at the Election Returns.” 
Speaker to be announced. ... New 
Haven, Conn.: Workmen’s Circle Fo- 
rum, Saturday, November 13. Speaker: 
August Claessens. ... Newark, N. J.t 
50th Jubilee of Branch 3, JSV., Sunday, 

November 21, at 179 Clinton Ave. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, WEVD, 
Sundays from 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for Sunday, Oct. 31: “Our Pacific 
Islands — Naval Domination of Self- 
Rule?” Speakers: Harry 
author; John R. Andu, president, Indo- 
nesian League. ... City eng? Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, Nov. 8:30 
p.m.... August Claessens East aa 
Branch: ‘Card Party and Social, Satur- 
day, November 6, at 862 E. Tremont 
Ave. ... Dinner to Hyman Sussman, 
prominent member of the B. C. Viadeck 
Branch, SDF., will be honored at a ban- 
quet tendered to him by the W.C, 
School, Saturday, Nov. 20, at 241 S, 
4th St., Brooklyn. ... Reuben Parness 
Branch Supper-Symposium, Saturday, 
Nov. 6, 9 p. m., at 208 E. 93rd Street, 
Brooklyn, at 8:30 p. m.... Upper West 
Side Branch meets Wednesday, Nov. 17, 


Roskolenko, . 


JUDGE SOLOMON: LABOR REP 


@ Judge Charles ‘Solomon has 
been designated special representa- 
tive of Labor’s League of Political 
Education, A.F.ofL. The League 
was brought into existence pur- 
suant to a resolution of the last 
annual convention of the A.F.ofL. 
Its. primary object is to rally the 
forces of organized labor for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, the 
defeat of those who voted for it, 
and the election of members of 
Congress who voted to sustain the 
President’s veto, and are otherwise 
favorable to the wage earners of 
the nation. Solomon’s background 
of thirty-five years in the labor 
movement, during which time he 
has represented labor unions in all 
the courts, helped organize them, 
and was a founder and organizer 
of the first newspaper writers 
union in New York City, long be- 
fore the days of the Guild, ideally 
fits him for the work he is doing. 
In a recent address to the 70th 
annual convention of the N. J. 
State Federation of Labor he drove 
home the lesson of the importance 
to labor of political power to pro- 
tect its economic gains. The address 
was enthusiastically received. Wil- 
liam Green and George Meaney are 





“no other . 
“objective ond often fascinating” 
“a remarkable picture’ 

“a mountainous task of research” 


. gives so clear a picture” 





8:30 p. m., at Mrs. Sophie Turbow’s, ; : 
161 W. 75th St.. New York, N. Y. national president and secretary 
August Claessens speaks on the recent treasurer respectively of the 
elections. League. 
VE K E I & W S. 
RAVE v 
“absolutely indispensable” Hans Kohn 
“outstanding performance” Norman Thomas 
“unbiased biography” w.Lhe New Yorker 


snsmmmnnnenmone William C. Bullitt 
New Republic 





Elmer Davis 








or scores of others. 


Lenin: A Biography 
By David Shub 


(Recommended by the Book of the Month Club) 
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The Two Roosevelt Myths 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 
amendment; the filling of crucial gov- 
ernment posts with Communists as 
though they were merely another 
species of native radical or reformer; 
the failure to come to prompt conclu- 
sions about Hitler (Roosevelt was an 
on-the-record endorser of Munich and 
a backer of the Neutrality Act); the 
failure to speak out to the country 
when grim conclusions were reached 
about Hitler after Munich; the un- 
necessary loss of the Pacific fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, responsibility for which 
rested much more in Washington than 
on the shoulders of Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short; the invocation of 
the Neutrality Act against the Spanish 
Republic, legally entitled to purchase 
arms from us; the hysterical over- 
commitment of the nation’s economy 
to the war effort, which sober calcula- 
tion and proper military intelligence 
would have shown, as events did show, 
was not necessary; and, finally, the 
fateful misjudgment, in the teeth of 
all the known facts, about the postwar 
role of Soviet Russia and the nature 
of the Communists, 

On the other hand, Roosevelt ought 


= 
= 
= 
= 


to get credit—very much credit—for 
coming to the aid of England as he did 
in 1940 and 1941 and for the extremely 
generous program of veterans’ aid put 
yn the books by a Democratic Congress 
with his support, 


Would any of the rival contenders 
for the Presidency in his time—Hoover, 
Smith, Landon, Willkie, Farley—have 
done any better? In some things they 
may have; in other things not. All of 
them, in fact, were greater failures 
than Roosevelt, for they couldn’t meet 
the first requis te—winning the office— 
or, when in it, like Hoover, hold on 
to it, 


No straight-line narrative of the 
Roosevelt Adm/‘nistration, friendly or 
unfriendly, will ever do justice to the 
facts, because that administration was 
a complex of many conflicting elements 
hastily put tovether under stress in 
aificult times and never fully 
stood or fully supported by the Ameri- 
van people, 


unaer- 


(Ferdinand !.::ndberg is the author 


of “America’s Sixty Families” and 
‘Imperial He- ~-*.”) 
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The Promise of American Liberalism 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
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What liberals need, says Carleton, is not 
merely energy but perspective 
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By JANE MAYHALL 


What would James have said 
to the Existentialists? 


Henry Wallace and His Followers 
By PAUL BIXLER 
The Progressive Partu’s record 
on the eve of the election 


PLUS: 
Short stories by Warren Beck and Theodora IUenberger and 


= other articles by Joachim Joesten and Edward MeN. Bursis 
|| are 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 
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Dallin on the Far East 


NE of the most useful shelves in my 

library is the David J. Dallin shelf. It 

contains six books with the latest addi- 
tion (Soviet Russia and the Far Fast, Yale 
University Press, 398 pages. $5). Dallin has 
already put together in lucid and coherent form 
most of the known facts about Soviet wartiine 
diplomacy in Europe, about Russia’s historic 
relation to Europe. His work, The Big Three, 
is an extremely prescient picture of the shape 
»f things to eome in the postwar world. And 


his book, in collaboration with Borts Nico- 
laevsky. Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, is a 
masterpiece of research and analysis, unan- 


swered and unanswerable. 


aT 


Now he has brought his gifts of politica! and 
historical analysis to bear on a comparatively 
neglected field, Soviet expansion in the Far 
East. There is an abundant literature in the 
United States, 
competent, on the Orient. But most books in 
this field revolve around the triangle United 
States-Japan-China. Our political and military 
leaders have received far too little briefing on 
Russia's role in the Far East, under the Soviets 
and under the Tzars. 


some of it very scholarly and 


Dallin’s book fills this gap admirably. Carry- 
ing the narrative of developments in the Far 
Fast from 1931 until the present time, he pre- 
sents the first detailed and well-rounded study 
»f Soviet diplomacy before and during the war. 
He draws on a large variety of sources, Amer- 
ican and Russian, Japanese and Chinese, and 
; a plausible, convincing picture of 
motivations in Stalin’s oriental policy 


reconstruct 


He shows how the Soviet dictator, by his 
non-avgression pact with Japan in April, 1941, 
diverted the Japanese attack southward, against 
America and Britain, just as he succeeded in 


plunging Britain and France into war by his 
earlier deal with Hitler. Stalin’s clear and 
purposeful maneuvering during the war con- 
trasts painfully and unfavorably with the 
fumbling apd stumbling moves of an American 
policv that was carrying the load of an 
“Appease Russia at all costs” attitude, that was 


shaped to some degree by sentimental fellow, 
travelers and that was warped by singularly 
bad intelligence work. 


Japan's powers of resistance were greatly 
overestimated and Stalin, with characteristic 
duplicity, did nat inform the western powers 
of Japan's overtures for a peace settlement in 
February, 1945. It was incredibly shortsighted 
for Roosevelt to have bribed Stalin at Yalta to 
participate in the war against Japan. And this 
stupidity was doubly compounded when Tru- 
man renewed this urging at Potsdam in the 
summer of 1945. For, as the Nazi swastika 
faded and the Rising Sun of Japan set, the 
Soviet diciatorship became the sole great threat 
to international freedom and peace, in Asia as 
in Europe. As the author says: 


“To Stalin, the prospect of victory in the Far 
East opened a tremendous vista. In territories, 
in peoples, in accretion of power, no victory 
in Kurope could compare with this one over 
the Orient.” 


With the weak Chinese regime on which we 
placed our hopes without giving it adequate 
support going from defeat to defeat, with the 
Soviet Union swallowing one strategic area 
after another in the Orient, with Korea a hot- 
bed of Communist intrigue and no constructive 
solution in sight for Japan, we are reaping the 
bitter fruits of Yalta in Asia as in Europe. A 
number of glib: commentators who suffered 
from myopia in regard to the future Soviet 
threat during the war would improve their 
batting average in accuracy if they would go 
to Dallin for the answers. His present book 
is a masterly exposition of the reasons why 


6 


political frustration so quickly followed the 
smashing military victory over Japan. 
a ~ 


* 


A RUSSIAN proverb, which Henry Wallace 
might well take to heart, goes as follows: Lie, 
but know the limit. As evidence piles up that 
the Wallace Communist political front will 
experience a heavy flop when the votes are 
counted on November 2, the disciple of “Guru” 
and self-appointed messiah of the common man 
indulges in wilder and wilder misstatements. 
I quote from the reliable New York Times two 
among many examples of such misstatements: 

“We forced the (Italian) government to drop 
the Communists, representing 40 percent of 
the Italian people, so that a big business- 
landlord government could take power. We cut 
off Italy’s source of grain in Russia and Eastern 


Europe and halted her foreign trade with 
Eastern Europe. . 

“Instead of settling our tiffs with Russia af 
the conference table, we broke off negotiationg 
in Moscow and Berlin... .” 

All this, like most of Wallace’s pronounces 
ments on foreign affairs, is demonstrable bunk, 
In the Italian national election of 1946 the 
Communists polled about 19 percent of the 
votes. In the election last spring the Commus, 
nists, plus the Nenni Socialists, got about 30 
percent of the votes. Where, then, does Wallace 
get his figure of 40 percent? 

I would challenge Wallace and his Kremlin. 
inspired brain-trusters to produce an iota of 
evidence that we have interfered with Italy’s 
foreign trade or prevented the Italians from 
getting any available grain from Russia or 
Eastern Europe. One reason why little grain 
is available is that the Soviet quisling governs 
ments in Eastern Europe have been more effis 
cient in ruining “kulaks” than in raising agri- 
cultural production. 

As for the suggestion that we broke off nego- 
tiations in Moscow and Berlin, the record of 
Soviet truculence, bad faith and bad will in 
these negatiations, and of the patience, pere 
haps the excessive patience, of the Western 
powers in the face of these tactics is open for 
all to read. Wallace must think he is talking 
to the mentally. enslaved peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. 
































An Editorial— 


William Green and the First Step 


OR many years The New Leader has been 

a vigorous advocate of united.labor action 

and of the entry of the unified labor move- 
ment into the political field. This does not in 
any way imply that we favor labor’s going it 
alone in a venture into the world of politics. 
We do not, in particular, advocate the forma- 
tion of an exclusive labor party. What we want 
is a party of progressive citizens who are bent 
on building a better world on this continent. 

The trade unions, however, are the part of 
our population which is so set up and moti- 
vated that it can take the lead. As we have 
pointed out persistently, the formation of the 
new political vehicle, since it is dependent on 
labor for its beginning, must develop con- 
comitantly with the forging of structural unity 
within the ranks of American labor itself. 

The obstacles which formerly were insur- 
mountable as regards such labor unity no 
longer are potent. In the CIO, the Stalinists 
are being routed—and the CP seems likely in 
the near future to start a new labor federation 
of the few unions they have left. The second 
obstacle, that of CIO affiliation with the Worid 
Federation of Trade Unions, seems likely to 
disappear soon in view of the sharpening divi- 
sion within that organization, the mounting 
hostility of non-Communists within the WFTU 
to Stalinist control. Thus, the hope for trade 
union unity looks increasingly good. 

William Green has stated that the AFL will 
“definitely do something about starting a third 
major United States political party in its na- 
tional convention in Cincinnati on November 

5.” Read in conjunction with Walter Reuther’s 
recent statement calling for a new third party, 
liberal and anti-Stalinist, after the elections, 
there is considerable basis for optimism. In 
addition, Green and Reuther as well as other 
AFL and CIO leaders have, in recent months, 
indicated greater mutual understanding. 

© ri 


B UT unless certain obstacles are removed, this 
new move can be halted before there is an 
opportunity for a significant start. Green has 
stated that he does not know at this early date 
“whether the AFL will assume the entire 
burden of launching the third party organi- 
zation or will propose a combination of all 
labor groups in the move.” This is clearly an 
invitation to the CIO, the independent unions 
and other similar allied groups. 

A new party can indeed become the major 
American party, as was the British experience, 
if it rests on a unified structural base: Even 
if, in the early years, the new party does not 
succeed in electing a national slate, it can elect 



























































local and state candidates and Congressmen, 
It can introduced new ideas, and have these 
these ideas backed by political power. A new 
party can be a weapon of mass education, 
Labor and liberal forces will then possess @ 
political vehicle to promote the aspirations of 
the great bulk of the American people. If this 
does not occur soon, labor will continue in the 
lamentable role of being without a real choice 
at election time—or only a choice between two 
evils. Such a new party will furnish a political 
home for liberals who in recent years have 
wandered forlornly and whose role is that of 
criticism alone; it can forge from such elements 
an articulate party capable of rousing populaf 
imagination, strong in the defense of our tras 
ditional liberties and powerful in its advocacy 
of a better life. 

This decision can no longer be postponed, 
Green and Reuther have sounded the keynotep 
It is the job of American liberals and tradé 
unionists to get behind this call. The stakeg 
are high—and to those who cynically maintaifi 
that there will be defeats, we can only say that 
there certainly will be. But for the first time? 
there will also be the possibility of victory. 

As its contribution toward the building 
such a political movement, The New Leadet, 
immediately after the election, will print @ 
series of articles on the prospects of a new 
political line-up. 
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